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Heywood Broun 

HE closing weeks of 1939 brought death to 

Heywood Broun. A man of powerful simplicity, 
a vigorous and effective crusader against social 
injustice, a great newspaperman, he is a loss time 
will take many years to mitigate. His charity of 
spirit and his acute intelligence led him into so- 
cialism early in the 1920’s. From that time on 
he was a true and hard-working radical, lending 
the weight of his influence and authority to a 
variety of causes. His name, however, will be 
most notably identified with the American News- 
paper Guild, a newspapermen’s union, for the 
foundation of which in 1933 he was mainly re- 
sponsible. From those Canadian newspapermen 
who have taken advantage of the protection and 
stimulus of the Guild, death has taken a good 
friend and protector, but it leaves the memory of 
a personality rich in courage, vitality and kind- 
ness. Neither time nor space permit a more 
lengthy trbute but in a coming issue of the Can- 
adian Forum the editors hope to present an evalu- 
ation of Broun’s work in which his stature is more 
fully realized. 


Happy New Year 
UR governors of the press and the radio did 
their best to make this a Merry Christmas 
for us by deluging us with accounts of how com- 
fortable and cheerful were the boys on active 
service. So much more comfortable and cheer- 
ful than the unemployed and their families, of 
whom we were not encouraged to think too much 
during the festive season. And now we can en- 
ter the New Year happy in the reflection that it 
is after all a very quiet war and may come to an 
end before next spring. Or, if we want more ex- 
citing thoughts, we can seek our thrill out of the 
anticipation of what things will be like when the 
bombers and tanks really start. If they don’t 
start soon, that war boom which so strengthened 
the patriotism of all patriots last September is 
going to be a pretty bad fizzle. We have heard 
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several business men of the very best circles mut- 
tering most disloyally during the past month. But 
we have invariably assured them that while there 
may be a lot of peace talk between now and 
April there is very little likelihood of peace. 

And another cheerful thought has reached us 
via the New York Times. That monument of ex- 
travagance, the League of Nations, is about to 
fire almost half of its remaining secretarial staff 
of 535 members, while the International Labor 
Office will fire 50 of its 430 employees on Feb. 1. 
“One League statistician remarked that the 
United States armament bill for 1940 would sup- 
port the League for 440 years on its present an- 
nual budget. The League could be run for about 
4000 years on the amount represented by Bri- 
tain’s arms budget for next year.”’ It is, no doubt, 
the relatively insignificant amount spent on Gen- 
eva which causes Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Halifax to omit all references to the League in 
their broadcast speeches. 


Finland 


XCEPT among those communists who are 

completely subservient to Moscow, the Rus- 
sian attack upon Finland has destroyed what 
little moral prestige the Soviets still retained in 
international affairs after the Moscow-Berlin 
pact. Of course Stalin is simply playing power 
politics and is making moves which seem to him 
obviously necessary to protect his frontiers 
against a future German or Anglo-German at- 
tack. To be safe he must control the Baltic and 
all possible approaches to Leningrad. But when 
power politics led him to make a brutal and un- 
provoked assault upon a small neighbor he de- 
stroyed one of his chief weapons in the balance 
of power. For the best protection which the 
U.S.S.R. had against any attempts by western 
European powers to gang up on her was the sym- 
pathy and admiration felt towards her by the 
working-classes and radicals generally of these 
European powers. Why did the Soviet govern- 
ment strike so precipitately against Finland, in- 
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stead of waiting for steady diplomatic pressure to 
obtain what they wanted? Apparently they 
completely misinterpreted internal conditions in 
Finland. While the political set-up in Finland 
may not be so democratic as our papers picture 
it, parliamentary government, with comparative 
freedom for opposition parties, has produced in 
Finland the social solidarity which it produces 
everywhere and which is so much stronger under 
strain than the solidarity produced by totalitar- 
ian systems. If Moscow knew so little about Fin- 
land next door to her, how much does she know 
about western Europe and America? And if little 
Finland can resist the Russian armies so long, 
what becomes of that danger of red armies 
sweeping across Europe? 


The Millard Case 


R. C. H. Millard, national secretary of the 
Canadian C.I.0., was arrested December 6 
on a charge of making “statements prejudicial to 
recruiting” in contravention of Section 39. Police 
claimed the alleged offence occurred during a 
public meeting at Timmins. A shorthand trans- 
cript of Mr. Millard’s remarks was stated to have 
been made by someone in the audience and turn- 
ed over to Attorney General Conant who ordered 
the arrest. The Steel Union offices in Toronto, 
and adjoining offices of other unions, were raid- 
ed, files and brief cases searched, several docu- 
ments removed and the names and addresses of 
all the occupants demanded. No Toronto paper 
commented on the case although the Star did give 
give an uncolored account of Millard’s previous 
activities in union organization, politics and re- 
ligious education and pointed out that Mr. Con- 
ant was crown attorney of Oshawa at the time 
of the General Motors strike, which Millard led. 
Silby Barrett, C.C.I.O. chairman, in a statement 
issued to the press but not used, termed the ar- 
rest an ‘‘act by the most labor hating member of 
the most labor hating government in Canada.” 
Details of the alleged offence have not yet been 
made public but when Millard appeared in Tim- 
mins, December 12, the magistrate ordered de- 
fense counsel, J. L. Cohen, K.C., be supplied with 
full particulars of the charge. The case will be 
heard on January 9. 


The Great Game 
F you are looking for something to divert your 
guests after dinner, get each of them to write 
down his predictions of what the line-up of world 
powers will be on Jan. 1, 1941; and then fold and 
seal the documents in a jar to be opened one year 
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from now. None of the experts whom we have 
been reading seem very confident of their abil- 
ity to set down the names and places of all the 
players in the great game. The chief issue is as 
to whether Russia and Germany will be cooper- 
ating against the West or whether Germany and 
Britain will be cooperating against Russia. Can 
Russia and Germany agree on a division of 
spheres of influence in the Balkans? And if they 
do, can Britain and France, with or without the 
assistance of Italy, prevent them from getting 
their way? How much is Italy worth in the mil- 
itary market? “If Italy stays neutral’, so Gen- 
eral Gamelin is reported as remarking, “I shall 
have to detach five divisions to watch her. If 
she comes in on the German side, I shall have to 
detach ten divisions to fight her. If she comes 
in on our side, I shall have to detach fifteen di- 
visions to rescue her.’”’ Then, there is the com- 
plication of the Far East. From across the Pacific 
come constant rumors of a Far Eastern Munich 
by which Britain and France would try to pur- 
chase Japan’s friendship at the expense of China. 
Or will Japan join Russia in carving up China in- 
to two spheres of influence and eliminating the 
West altogether? And in either eventuality, what 
will the United States do? 

Add one other guess to your parlor game. How 
many Canadians will have been killed in battle 
by Jan. 1, 1941, and how many will still be unem- 
ployed? 


Red Network, Red Herring 

HE meanest stunt so far in the exploitation 

in this country of anti-red hysteria has been 
that devised by the Financial Post. For three 
weeks during December it ran special articles 
purporting to show that the seventy-five clergy- 
men of the United Church who signed the Wit- 
ness against the War were linked with Commun- 
ism. Of course anyone who is acquainted with 
the doctrines of pacifism and of communism 
knows that no two gospels could be further apart. 
And the Post’s alleged proofs of their connection 
are so preposterous that they will appeal only to 
the frightened business men of Bay and King 
Streets who contribute to the wealthy churches 
on Bloor and St. Clair and who expect religion to 
protect private property. But these, no doubt, 
were the very persons to whom the Financial 
Post meant to appeal. It has found that some of 
the seventy-five are members of the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, and that the F.C. 
S.O. in the United States was connected with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, which, according 
to the notorious Mrs. Dilling in her book, The Red 
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Network, was connected in some way with com- 
munism. Q.E.D! Mrs. Dilling’s writings have 


among informed people about the same degree of 


authority and authenticity as the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. It is significant that the Post 
after all its search to find something with which 
to smear the pacifist clergymen could only find 
her Red Network. But it is still more significant 
of our war-time mental state that an astute jour- 
nal like the Financial Post should have thought 
it worth while to publish and to feature its ri- 
diculous nonsense. 


The National Gallery 


HE recent appointment of Mr. H. O. Mc- 

Curry as director of the National Gallery of 
Canada reminds us that we made no comment on 
the passing of the late director, last winter. 

When Eric Brown came to the National Gallery, 
that institution was beginning to rouse itself from 
an immense torpor. Throughout his career he 
kept to a consistent policy. First rate works 
of the most famous European masters were out 
of the question, he felt, and he concentrated on 
good pictures by lesser known figures in the 
great traditions. Consequently, largely through 
his efforts, the collection of Old Masters in Ot- 
tawa is undoubtedly the best in the country. 

His passionate desire to further appreciation 
of Canadian art, aided by the late Sir Edmund 
Walker, did much to found the young Canadian 
art movement at a time encouragement was most 
needed. The list of purchases of the National 
Gallery from 1913 on show how he encouraged 
Thomson and the members of the Group of Seven, 
for instance, and although he had to stand criti- 
cism for this policy, the verdict of the last twenty- 
five years has shown how right he was. 

Under his guidance, too, the National Gallery 
embarked on the policy which it has followed 
since, of organizing travelling exhibitions and lec- 
ture tours embracing the whole of Canada. 

Mr. McCurry, who now succeeds Eric Brown, 
for years has been associated with him as assist- 
ant director. We know of no one so well acquaint- 
ed with Canadian artists and the Canadian situa- 
tion, and of no one. better qualified to maintain 
the standards of his predecessor. 


Inter Arma Silent Legislatores 


Pe of on remains as the one unfettered 
organ of public opinion... . it is of vital 
importance to the future of our free institutions 
that the function of Parliament should be main- 
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tained, even under stress of war’. We quote 
from one of the letters sent annually to each of 
his constituents by Mr. T. E. Harvey who repre- 
sents the Northern Universities in the English 
Parliament—letters which, incidentally, might so 
profitably be similarly circulated by Canadian 
legislators. The words refer to Westminster; 
it should be possible to refer in similar terms to 
Ottawa. But in Canada not even Parliament is 
available for the uncensored opinions of the 
people, a fact which provides the basis for one of 
the most serious criticisms to be levelled at the 
King government. Whatever Canadians may think 
about the activities of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
supporters, all must admit that they have not at- 
tempted to proceed on their course without the 
restraints provided by Parliamentary discussion. 
How much there is which should be similarly dis- 
cussed at Ottawa is known only to those in close 
touch with the working of the federal govern- 
ment. We mention but one such item—the recent 
appointment of R. A. C. Henry to a position of 
great responsibility in connection with Canada’s 
war effort, the same Mr. Henry who, now some 
years ago, did so much to lead Mr. King into that 
now famous valley of humiliation. 


War-time Election 


aati seems to be no doubt that after the 
next session of parliament we shall have 2 
general election in Canada. Unless the war ends 
pefore spring it is certain to continue past the 
point at which the present parliament’s tenure of 
power will expire. Constitutionally there is no 
way of avoiding an election then except by ob- 
taining from the British parliament an amend- 
ment to our B.N.A. Act enabling the existing par- 
liament to sit for a longer term. This was done 
in the middle of the last war, but the term of par- 
liament was extended for only one year and the 
election had to be held after all in the midst of 
war. Today our existing parliament is so near 
the end of its mandate that its members can hard- 
ly be given an extension of tenure for the dura- 
tion of a war that may last three or more years. 
So it is probably better to have the election at 
the regular time. 


However we would point out one danger to 
Mr. King. If the war goes on for any time, the 
government in office when it closes will be the 
most unpopular government that Canada has ev- 
er had. Let Mr. King take warning by what 
happened to the government that won the war 
for us last time, and let him make sure that he 
is out of office in time. 
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Civil Liberties 


§ ir main drive on Defense of Canada Regulation of- 
Zenders, during the past month, has been directed 
against Communists for distributing “People Want Peace” 
pamphlets signed by Tim Buck. In Vancouver, two women, 
three men were convicted but freed on suspended sentence, 
under bond to keep the peace for the duration of the war. 
In Regina one man was fined $100 or three months and 
two high school girls fined $25 or 30 days. Another man 
was convicted in Port Arthur. Three men, including alder- 
manic candidate J. D. Manning were convicted in Wind- 


sor.: : In Montreal, at stirring meeting of Civil Liberties - 


Union, section 39a was attacked as unconstitutional and de- 
cision made to defend pamphlet distributors. Romeo Portu- 
gais was fined $40, and six others remanded for sentence. 
: : In Toronto Judge Honeywell hears first section 39 appeal 
of Frank Watson and dismisses it. Watson must serve one 
year unless defense committee can raise $300 to reduce it by 
6 months. : : Appeal of Mitchell Gay is allowed by same 
judge who warns against “mob psychology and witch hunts” 
arising out of supposed insults to soldiers in beer-rooms. 
Judge Honeywell concluded that since crown witness had 7 
drafts, possibly more, he was not in position to know what 
happened. : : E. L. McMillan, Kirkland Lake, got 3 months 
and $200, Dec. 14, for section 39 offence. Magistrate Atkin- 
son said: “It looks like part of a gigantic propaganda 
sweeping the country ... The same statements are made 
and the same defense, ‘I was drunk’... . this concerted pro- 
paganda, this dirty innuendo is calculated to create unrest 
. . We’ve got to stamp out this thing or we’ll have riots.” 
: : Hunger striker Sam Hoffman was similarly convicted in 
Bowmanville. : : Finnish Communist organizations, on com- 
plaint of other Finns, have been raided by the police in Tor- 
onto and Sudbury and carload of documents seized, includ- 
ing foreign language paper Vapaus. : Federal govern- 
ment’s Sec. of State under censorship regulations has banned 
12 more publications including Technocracy of N.Y., Chris- 
tian Reminders on War, Seattle pamphlet, Labor Monthly 
of London. : : True bills have been returned against Doug- 
las Stewart, who is out on bail, Sam Scarlett, Thomas Sims 
and Joseph Cline, who are still at large. All were connected 
with The Clarion, suppressed by Ottawa order in council 
under regulation 15. Stewart, charged under section 39a 
for reprinting Communist International war manifesto, is 
prosecuted by indictment under instructions from Attorney 
General Conant, which raises penalty from a maximum of 
1 year and $500, to 5 years and $5,000. : : Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are in trouble again with Quebec authorities. One 
man is charged with distributing a pamphlet suggesting 
“seditious feelings likely to raise ill will among various 
classes of the population”! Rights of opinion, free speech 
and religious tolerance were irrelevant in this case, Justice 
Lazure said. : Sherbrooke’s Catholic Syndicate Union 
have urged the federal government to immediately dissolve 
the Communist Party. : : Edmonton school board is worried 
by a few pupils who refuse to salute the flag, on religious 
grounds. : : United Church Board of Evangelism emph- 
asizes “need for diligence to assure that there will be no 
curtailment of civil liberty and no unnecessary suspension 
of democracy due to the stress of war’. : : Montreal Civil 
Liberties Union are working to get Duplessis’ repressive 
labor legislation amended, the Padlock Act immediately re- 
pealed and those sentenced under it either freed or their sen- 
tence reduced. They have asked the federal government to 
finance an appeal in the case of Fineburg vs. Taub to test the 
constitutionality of the Act, and have pointed out precedents 
for such assistance. : : Britain’s defense regulations, orig- 
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inally less severe than Canada’s, were substantially modified 
as a result of parliamentary criticism from all parties. Paci- 
fists, Communists, I.L.P.’ers and Mosley mobsters continue 
expressing their opinions freely. 


OQ CANADA 


(A prize of $1.00, or six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forum, is given for the first cutting in this col- 
umn. Original cuttings should be sent with name and date 
of paper.) 


“Canadian Labor asked to Match Mining Industry War 
Sacrifices.” 

(Heading to Vancouver report in The Gazette, Montreal, 

issue of 16th November, 1939). 
* * * 

“Jobless were filling the jails and penitentiaries of the 
country, and children of the well-to-do might be caught 
in the toils of crime... if they did not have employment 
... A. M. Lewis, K.C., declared before Judge E. F. Lazier. 
“I am not here to discuss social and economic conditions,” 
remarked his honor. He told the trio (who were sentenced) 
when they were released (to) serve their country or find 
work.” 

(Hamilton report in The Globe and Mail, Toronto, issue 

of 16th November, 1939). 
* * * 

“Sir Gerald Campbell, British High Commissioner in Can- 
ada, asks if civilisation could “afford the luxury of war”... 
“War is a luxury, the luxury of those who become prosper- 
ous and able to pay for the servants and machines of war.” 

(Montreal report in the Toronto Daily Star, issue of 
22nd November, 1939). 


* * * 


“Tanks Suited to Canadians.” 
(Heading in The Globe and Mail, Toronto, issue of 
22nd November, 1939). 


* * * 


“The freedom of all the people should be _ protected,” 
Mayor Day said, “by preventing the dissemination of anti- 
war literature and all other acts which tend either to slow 
up or discourage the maximum effort toward peace by 
victory.” 

(From The Globe and Mail, Toronto, issue of 
17th November, 1939). 
*** * 

“Beware of arguments in favor of a possible United 
States of Europe,” Mr. Springett warned. “I say this be- 
cause of the possibility of the formation of another Godless 
League of Nations. Britain cannot sit on equal terms with 
Godless people... ” 

(From The Evening Telegram, Toronto, issue of 
4th December, 1939). 
x * * 

“Three years ago coming home from a late New Year’s 
party I saw eight moons dancing in front of me. Some were 
full moons, and others at the last quarter. The peculiar 
thing about it all was the moons insisted on keeping in front 
of me.” 

(From a letter signed “Moonie” published, as part of a ser- 
ious discussion on strange views of multiple moons, in The 

Globe and Mail, Toronto, issue of 27th November, 1939). 


x * * 


(The prize this month goes to Miss Miriam Chapin, 1442 
Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, P.Q.) 
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Parliament Should Decide 


F. R. SCOTT 


ian parliament will meet for the first time 

to discuss what has been happening. Hith- 

erto we have been governed, like the people of 
France, by decree; though three thousand miles 
from the scene of a battle that has not yet started, 
we have been acting as though invasion was im- 
minent. Regularly every week the British govern- 
ment must defend its position before the House of 
Commons, and if this does not allow sufficient 
freedom to discuss affairs of state a secret session 
is arranged. Here we spend more time talking 
about the need to defend democracy in Europe 
than we do about what is going on at Ottawa. 
Parliament would be meeting in continuous short 
sessions at regular intervals throughout this war, 
if there were in this country an active democratic 
sentiment and a keen appreciation of the need to 
maintain constant watch over Canada’s interest in 
an international situation that changes so rapidly. 
Amongst the various issues that will need to be 
faced during the coming session there are certain 
ones on which all Canadian Nationalists should 
concentrate. The first is the amendment to the 
Defence of Canada Regulations, so as to permit 
some semblance of freedom in Canada to discuss 
war policy. At present the law is so worded that 
it is unsafe for anyone except the extreme Tories 
to talk about Canada’s war effort. As Premier Pa- 
tullo put it, a man may urge that Canada make a 
greater war effort but he cannot urge that she do 
less than she is doing. Therefore it would be un- 
lawful, on this view, for any Canadian to point 
out that a particular policy was fatal for Canada, 
if such criticism would minimise our participation. 
We have practically reached the point where loy- 
alty to Canada, and the placing of Canada’s needs 
first, becomes a criminal act for Canadians. It is 
difficult to see the slightest justification for cer- 
tain of the present censorshp regulations; indeed, 
the very committee that drew them up advised 
the government that it might not be necessary to 
introduce all of them at the beginning of the war. 
As to the most tyrarinical section of all—under 
which the right of habeas corpus is suspended and 
a man can be imprisoned indefinitely without 
trial—it reported that there was disagreement 
in the committee as to the need for any such pow- 
er. Yet not only did the Liberal government ac- 
cept every regulation, but it put them into effect 
several days before parliament met to ‘decide’ 
what Canada should do. All the regulations, save 


| FTER four months of warfare, the Canad- 
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ship movements, and others of a similar nature, 
those dealing with information as to troop and 
should be withdrawn and thoroughly revised by a 
committee not exclusively composed of English- 
Canadian civil servants. Only such restrictions on 
democracy as are required by clear military neces- 
sity ought to be enforced. 

Next in importance to the defence of civil lib- 
erties is the question of profiteering and war fi- 
nance. The long-suffering of the Canadian masses 
in the face of a taxation policy continuously de- 
signed to benefit the rich is surely one of our out- 
standing national characteristics. In the Canadian 
Forum for November and December, 1939, the 
Canadian war budget was analyzed, and it was 
shown, not only how large are the profits which 
Canadian corporations may be expected to make 
out of the war, but how much more of the bur- 
den of taxation in Canada has been placed on the 
masses through indirect taxation than is the case 
in England. These calculations should be read 
in the light of Professor Forsey’s figures in the 
December issue, showing gross dividends and 
bond interest payable to Canadians reaching 234- 
.3% more during the first eight months of 1939 
than in the same period of 1929, though most of 
the indices of employment and production are 
down. Even had no war come, a big shift in the 
incidence of taxation was long overdue; with the 
war, and the emphasis on the equality of sacri- 
fice, the shift should have been more marked. Al- 
most nothing has been done. Higher income taxes, 
higher corporation profits taxes, a capital gains 
tax, and at the end of the war a capital levy— 
these are measures that will commend themselves 
to democrats. With these should go a lowering of 
the sales tax and an abolition of new taxes on tea, 
coffee, gas and electricity. 

Besides this aspect of the question of finance, 
parliament should look again into the whole mat- 
ter of war contracts. Last June it was decided that 
the maximum profit on contracts to be let by the 
Defence Purchasing Board was to be 5%. This 
quieted public feeling roused by the Bren Gun 
scandal, and gave the appearance of effective 
control of profiteering. Then what happened? 
The government removed the restriction of 5% by 
order-in-council, before war had begun! Explain- 
ing the change, Mr. Howe said that “the defence 
purchasing board has done its very best to place 
contracts on that basis (i.e. 5%) and has used ev- 
ery pressure that could be brought to bear in the 
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form of patriotism and so on, but to date it has not 
succeeded in placing a single contract on that ba- 
sis.’ (Hansard, Sept. 12th.). How well this 
fits everything we ever learned during the 
past decade about the trade in arms. No 
distinction is made between contracts call- 
ing for new construction and those which 
merely use existing plants; 5% is apparent- 
ly just not enough to induce certain business met 
to take part in this war. So Ottawa has set up 
a new War Supply Board free from the 5% rule. 
It is just possible that this plan is being 
worked most economically, but if ever a danger 
of profiteering existed, it is here. The C.C.F. pro- 
posal for nationalization of arms manufacture is 
the only solution for the problem of profiteering. 

Two aspects of war participation will need es- 
pecial consideration. The first is as to the size, 
nature and use of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. In the first place, no parliamentary ap- 
proval has vet been given for the sending of the 
force. The Prime Minister distinctly stated on 
September 8th that before an overseas force was 
contemplated he would give the ‘fullest examin- 
ation’ to the idea. Does a Liberal premier not be- 
lieve that parliament should participate in this ex- 
amination? What need is there for a Canadian 
force in Europe at the present time? Will it not 
add to the Allied food problem? Has not France 
already demobilised a portion of the men under 
arms? Will this not simply increase the cost of 
the war to us without contributing at all to mil- 
itary efficiency? These questions need to be an- 
swered. 

The other aspect of participation that needs full 
examination is the proposed air-training scheme. 
Before such a vast intervention in European af- 
fairs is agreed to there should be full realization 
of the political and social consequences. If we 
wish to devote the last man and dollar to the 
needs of the allied powers in Europe we may of 
course do so. There is nothing to stop us setting 
out to raise an army of 750,000, and closing every 
school and university in Canada in order to save 
money for war purposes. The censorship laws do 
not prohibit proposals such as these, which would 
spell the end of Canada. But we cannot win this 
war if we destroy ourselves as a nation. The de- 
tails of the present air-training scheme should be 
made clear to parliament; a careful appraisal 
should be made of Canada’s needs and interests 
in air defence and of her financial and economic 
capacity to undertake this form of participation; 
and plans made for facing the vast problem of 
scrapping, at the end of the war, the surplus plant 
and airports which would be left with us. The 
more we specialize on one kind of war effort, the 
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more we are dislocated by peace. And parliament 
should enquire what guarantee Canada will have 
that her voice in the making of the peace settle- 
ment will carry a weight commensurate with the 
magnitude of the effort expected of her. Since we 
expect no territory and no reparations out of this 
war, there should be some certainty of achieve- 
ment of war aims to balance the sacrifice. 

But has parliament any war aims? This ques- 
tion presses for an answer. Newspapers and in- 
dividuals in Canada have given expression to ideas 
so utterly at variance that it is clear that as a na- 
tion we have no war aims. We have aspirations 
and hopes but these are not policies. Mr. B. K. 
Sandwell seems to think it would be good 
to have the Habsburgs back in _ Vienna, 
over some kind of Federation of Central 
Europe. Presumably this means no more 
Czecho-Slovakian independence. Mr. McCullagh 
wants his good old-fashioned smashing of 
the enemy, but what will fill the vacuum thus 
left in Europe is not clear. The Montreal Ga- 
zette of December 11th, on the other hand, car- 
ried an editorial suggesting that Russia’s advance 
makes it rather silly for Germany to fight us any 
longer, and paraphrased Lord Halifax as saying 
to the Germans, “Let us forget this squabble of 
ours. Cast off these leaders who have betray- 
ed you; turn with us to stop the enemy who 
threatens our common interests, and the civiliza- 
tion we used to share.” Until the censorship regu- 
lations are revised it should perhaps be pointed 
out to The Gazette that what it is lawful for an 
Englishman to say is not necessarily lawful in 
Canada, and that their editorial seems dangerous- 
ly close to two prohibited matters—prejudicing 
recruiting (why enlist to stop a squabble?) and 
injuring the relations of His Majesty’s government 
with a foreign government (Russia). On the 
point of war aims, it would seem to satisfy The 
Gazette that Germany should merely get rid of 
Hitler, so that she could apparently go on perse- 
cuting Jews and Christians and retaining her part 
of Poland. One could cite similar instances of 
the wide divergences of Canadian opinion, but 
the task would be pointless though perhaps en- 
tertaining. It is the duty of parliament to de- 
fine our national aims in this war so as to end 
this babel of conflicting voices, for nothing is 
more detrimental than division on such funda- 
mental matters. And if parliament cannot de- 
fine the national policy, then it should withhold 
plans for increased participation until it can— 
otherwise we are all fighting in the dark. 

One ‘war aim that parliament should make 
quite clear that Canada does not share, is the 
aim of sending her sons to die in the Russian 
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marshes by the side of Nazi troops. Proposals 
that we should all join to fight Russia are coming 
from so many sources that there is a danger of 
Canada finding herself faced with precisely that 
prospect, should European politics take another 
of its accustomed turns. Canada’s frontier may, 
by some active imaginations, be thought of as be- 
ing on the Rhine, but we have yet to meet the man 
who can prove it is on the Vistula. Italy has twice 
in the past four years done what Russia is doing 
in Finland. Nothing save power-politics can justify 
any of these aggressive acts; but the fact remains 
that Canada has one war on her hands already 
and its conclusion is her prime concern. Increas- 
ing the king’s enemies may be the outcome of red- 
baiting. 

Lastly, though it should rank in the forefront of 
parliament’s attention, there is the whole problem 
of internal reform. War is the handmaid of re- 
actionaries; it seems to make reformers disloyal. 
Build houses for Canadians when we could be 
making more bombing planes?—how unpatriotic! 
So Ottawa announces through Mr. Ralston that 
loans under the Dominion Housing Act will be 
drastically reduced. Meanwhile slum conditions 
continue and we are a weaker and more diseased 
people. Even in terms of national fitness for 
war there would be an argument for better hous- 
ing and more attention to the unemployed. But 
it is clear that there are more than enough unem- 
ployed in Canada not only to staff war industries 
but also to carry on construction work as well. Sim- 
ilarly the government has announced that it does 
not intend to set up the Central Mortgage Bank, 
though required to do so by parliament last June. 
Is the debt problem solved? If not, will postpon- 
ing its solution help the Allied cause? These 
straws in the wind indicate how likely it is that 
Canadian needs will be sacrificed, sometimes un- 
necessarily, in the haste to get on with the war. 
There are pressure groups at Ottawa so colonial 
minded that the interests of eleven million Can- 
adians are the last things they consider. It will 
be the duty of this coming parliament to be a Can- 
adian parliament in the real sense of the term— 
that is, a parliament composed of people whose 
first loyalty is to Canada. 


OWI OWI CWS 


OUR WAR FOR FREEDOM 


President C. H. Carlisle at the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Bank: “Regimentation by gov- 
ernment or otherwise has been tried and has fail- 
ed. ...It is a means of undermining democratic 
principles. If permitted it will enslave industry 
and labor.” 
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Correspondence 


C. A. Ashley, Toronto, writes: “In your December issue an 
article, Propaganda Drama, makes an attack on Maurice 
Colbourne and Barry Jackson. This is a slip—an unfortun- 
ate slip—for the record of Sir Barry Jackson in England 
and in Canada is entirely free of the faults you criticize.” 
(Through a proofreader’s error the name of Barry Jackson 
was allowed to slip through. This of course should have 
been Barry Jones. Our apologies to our readers and to Sir 
Barry Jackson.] 

Ian MacPherson, Vancouver, doesn’t propose to submit any 
further contributions. “Had I known that the editor of The 
Forum was a woman I would not have sent anything. Mag- 
azines have fallen on evil days. Most of the copy readers 
are women. And behold what trash they give us—sloppy 
stories full of slang and ‘wise-cracks’—most of them written 
for American publications and refused, probably not reach- 
ing the high intellectual standards of Gotham. See last issue 
of Maclean’s. Fifty years ago there were good magazines 
publishing things of literary merit . . . today—well let us 
not contemplate it.” 

Walter Harwood, Brandon, thinks The Forum is out of keep- 
ing with the times. “Your advocacy of the principles of a 
liberal society falls upon deaf ears. We, in the west, for 
example, are well satisfied by the generalized declamations 
of The Winnipeg Free Press on the necessity of preserving 
civil tolerance and freedom; and we, like the editors of that 
paper, are quite unaffected by specific violations of the lib- 
eral rights which we profess to accept, honor and cherish; 
and we do not care to have you disturb our tranquil hypoc- 
risy by your monthly presentation of numerous recent in- 
stances of judicial perversion of democracy. I would suggest 
however that you send a sample copy to Premier King. His 
theoretical understandings of democracy despite his fre- 
quent use of the term, is quite negligible in all aspects of the 
subject; and his practical contempt for it is almost complete.” 
[The prime minister is a regular subscriber.] 

J. G. Caulfeild, Toronto, suggests we carry a regular cor- 
respondence department in each issue. “Humans like to feel 
that they matter, and in the midst of a world which is in- 
creasingly witnessing the defeat and retreat of liberalism 
it would be a fine gesture on the side of human dignity.” 
K. H. Hertz, Columbus, Ohio, says Canadians in the States 
are glad to see that an “organ of intelligent criticism re- 
mains in Canada ...In your campaigning don’t forget that 
there are domestic issues that should be drawn to Ottawa’s 
attention.” [See F. R. Scott’s article in this issue.] Another 
U. S. reader: ‘“We’ll be depending on The Forum for our 
news of what Canadian liberals are thinking and doing in 
these times. Keep its columns open!” 

Geo. Barrett, Halifax, doesn’t want us to neglect the Mar- 
itimes. He suggests articles on the cooperative movement 
there, the trawler problem, the port of Halifax in peace and 
war, Dosco, and Halifax and the St. Lawrence waterways 
project. 

G. L. Storey, North Bay, criticizes The Forum’s ‘non-scien- 
tific method of jumping to conclusions concerning the Rus- 
sian Sphinx.’ He doesn’t think that the U.S.S.R. could be 
guilty of imperialism because that means exploitation of 
people at home as well as abroad and suggests the Soviet’s 
actions could just as well be interpreted as forming a de- 
fense bloc against Nazi aggression. “Or are Russia’s rum- 
ored peace proposals some subtle way of prolonging the 
war? ... The Forum usually bases its opinions on facts— 
not on preconceived notions. I sincerely hope this is only a 
temporary lapse.” 
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On the Saskatchewan Front 


GEORGE FINIS 


conceded, even by organizers for the Lib- 

eral party, that the C.C.F. would make con- 
siderable gains in Saskatchewan in the anticipat- 
ed general election. The government’s wheat 
policy and Mortgage Bank Bill had thoroughly 
incensed the western farmer, and the Bren Gun 
scandal had further disgusted him with the King 
administration. Throughout the west it was 
widely appreciated that not only had the C.C.F. 
led the attack on the government’s wheat policy 
and mortgage legislation but also that of the 
groups in parliament the C.C.F. had provided the 
only effectual opposition to the government on 
matters of importance to western Canada. The 
Conservatives were entirely out of the picture in 
Saskatchewan; Aberhart’s fiasco in Alberta had 
discredited Social Credit; and Herridge’s New 
Democracy, which had made some impression for 
a time, had begun to rot before it was ripe. If 
war had not broken out and the election been 
held in September or October, there is little doubt 
that the C.C.F. would have carried most of the 
rural seats in Saskatchewan. 


B eve: the outbreak of war it was widely 


Since the outbreak of war there has been a lull 
in political activity in the province, except in 
Saskatoon where a federal by-election has been 
contested by two “liberals’’, one a “progressive” 
Liberal nominated by the party, the other a well- 
intentioned clergyman sponsored by a_ nonde- 
script group calling itself United Reform Move- 
ment. Conservatives and C.C.F. decided to wait 
for the general election which is expected in late 
spring or early summer. 


Whether that election will reveal a continuing 
trend to the C.C.F. will depend upon how success- 
ful the Liberals are in persuading the western 
far ver that the present government of Canada is 
conducting a war in Europe for democracy, civil- 
ization, Christianity, and all that sort of thing. 
For the farmer’s own problems remain the same 
as they were before the outbreak of war: low 
prices for what he produces, high prices for what 
he has to buy, and mountainous debts. The good 
wheat crop over most of Saskatchewan this fall 
has eased the situation temporarily; there has 
been more money to spend this year than in any 
year since 1930, and the psychological effect of 
a good harvest has been important. We are all 
disposed to be more cheerful this winter. But 
the price of wheat has been too low to enable the 
farmer to do much more than meet running ex- 
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penses and make absolutely necessary replace- 
ments; the debt collectors have been down on him 
like kites on a battlefield, and the mortgages re- 
main as before; by spring most of our farmers 
will be feeling the pinch again. In short, the 
western farmer’s lot today ‘“‘is not a happy one.” 


Nor will the western farmer’s temper be im- 
proved by news that certain firms “down east” 
are making a good thing out of World War II. 
You should see, as I have, the amazed, indignant, 
and sardonic expression that comes over the faces 
of a farmer audience when they hear the Hon. 
C. D. Howe’s statement in the House of Commons 
that every appeal to the patriotism of munitions 
manufacturers had failed to persuade them that 
they ought to fill government orders at not more 
than five percent profit, and that therefore the 
Defence Purchasing Board had been rendered in- 
operative. That statement will be read from ev- 
ery C.C.F. platform in the west in the coming gen- 
eral election campaign—with appropriate and 
telling comment. And it will be effective. For 
if there is any proposition that commands general 
assent in the west, it is that no profits should be 
made out of the supplying of war materials and 
equipment for the prosecution of the war. In the 
province of Alberta a petition is being widely cir- 
culated and signed, asking the House of Com- 
mons “‘to take the necessary steps to place under 
complete government ownership and control all 
industries and services engaged in providing war 
material.”” This petition is also being circulated 
in Saskatchewan, where it will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a similarly wide measure of approval, par- 
ticularly among workers and farmers. And even 
where people will not go so far as to demand gov- 
ernment ownership and control, they will insist 
upon a drastic curtailment of war profits. Our 
people have heard too much in recent years about 
the fortunes made from government contracts in 
World War I and the horrific machinations of 
‘Patriotism, Ltd.’ not to be chary of a repeat per- 
formance. They will demand some definite evi- 
dence that big business is going to make a sub- 
stantial sacrifice of its usual pickings before they 
will agree to the sacrifice of their sons. 


Until that evidence is forthcoming there will be 
little enthusiasm for the present war among the 
farming population of the west. Up to the pre- 
sent, the most characteristic attitude of the Sas- 
katchewan farmer to Canadian participation in 
the war has been one of apathy. In general he 
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is not opposed to the war. Not being an expert in 
constitutional law, he assumes that once Great 
Britain is at war Canada is at war too; and he 
thinks that certainly something had to be done to 
“stop aggression” in Europe. But the course fol- 
lowed in international politics by the government 
of Great Britain during the last five or six years 
has not given him much faith in the aims of that 
government or much hope that after the war is 
over we shall be further along towards a juster 
social order or a better international order. The 
Saskatchewan farmer dislikes Hitler and thinks 
that “he ought to be stopped’’; but he has little 
enthusiasm for doing any of the stopping. 

One gets much the same impression from talk- 
ing to people on the streets and in the shops of 
Regina and Saskatoon as one does from talking 
to the farmers. People are cautious about voic- 
ing their opinions, but once the conversational ice 
has been broken it is surprising how often one 
hears expressions of disapproval of sending Can- 
adian boys overseas. One’s personal experience 
is confirmed by the sampling of public opinion 
made by the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix in the mid- 
dle of September, when war emotion was more 
intense than it has been since. This newspaper 
sent a reporter on to the streets to question a hun- 
dred people, picked at random, as to their atti- 
tude to the war. The result, as reported in the 
paper, was that out of 100 people questioned 22 
expressed opposition to the war altogether and 
55 expressed disapproval of sending Canadian 
troops overseas. The military authorities have 
made no secret of their disappointment with the 
response to recruiting appeals, and, significantly 
enough, one doesn’t hear of women urging the 
young men to enlist. Another straw in the wind, 
perhaps, is the fact of patriotic letters to the press 
complaining that when the troops parade through 
the streets there is no cheering from the bystand- 
ers. On the other hand, one finds among busi- 
ness and professional men general approval of 
full Canadian participation, and of course offi- 
cial and public approval from our leaders in poli- 
tics, religion, and education. 

But the fullest and frankest opposition to send- 
ing Canadian troops overseas comes from those 
most directly affected, that is, the young people. 
No one who is acquainted with the sentiment 
among young men and women in our Saskatche- 
wan collegiates, normal schools, and colleges, can 
have any doubt of a widespread conviction among 
the young that they have been trapped. Having 
grown up in a world of economic depression, 
which they say is the fruit of World War I, and 
having been stinted of their opportunity for con- 
structive and creative work, they are now to be 
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flung into a World War II which is none of their 
making. Of significance in this connection was 
the surprising and quite unexpected victory of 
the “‘C.C.F.” in the parliamentary straw vote con- 
ducted by the students at the University of Sas- 
katchewan in November last. I append for com- 
parison the results of the voting on this occasion 
and the result in 1935, the last previous time such 
a straw vote was taken: 


1939 1935 
CCF 423 CCF 222 
Liberals 350 Liberals 395 
Conservatives 115 Conservatives 184 


Independents 103 Communists 91 
The vote indicated the student feeling about the 
war, for the “C.C.F.”” group campaigned on the 
war policy enunciated in September 1939 by the 
National Council of the C.C.F., and their leader 
and some of his assistants are well known on the 
campus as pacifists. Furthermore, at the first 
session of the student parliament on November 
22 “Liberals” and “Independents” combined with 
“C.C.F.”” members to smother a “Conservative” 
amendment advocating conscription, and “Inde- 
pendents” (most of them socialists) backed the 
“C.C.F. Government” in a policy of “economic aid 
only” to Great Britain in the present war. The 
fact that in the voting the “‘C.C.F.”’ group got its 
strongest support in the College of Agriculture, 
where the students come directly from the farms, 
bears out what I said above about the most com- 
mon point of view among Saskatchewan farmers. 

But the most significant things about this stu- 
dent parliament—things which point the differ- 
ence between eastern and western Canada—are, 
first, that the university authorities should have 
permitted the parliament to be held at all; and, 
second, that the Saskatoon ‘Star-Phoenix” (No- 
vember 23) should have featured a report of the 
student debate, giving it a two-column spread on 
a prominent page, and providing big headlines: 
“Students Oppose Conscription in Their Parlia- 
ment’, and “C.C.F. Government Carries Program 
for Nationalized Arms Industries’. Would a 
student ‘‘C.C.F. Premier” be allowed in Hart 
House in November 1939 to condemn conscrip- 
tion as undemocratic and unchristian, and would 
the “Globe and Mail” report at length student 
denunciation of St. James Street financiers? Not 
if I know my Toronto! 

It should be added that the C.C.F. policy on the 
war, as stated by the National Council, seems to 
be finding general acceptance among the rank- 
and-file C.C.F. supporters in Saskatchewan. 
There are three main points of view in the Sas- 
katchewan movement, I gather. First, there are 
those, like P. G. Makaroff, K.C., vice-president 
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of the Saskatchewan C.C.F. and candidate in Ros- 
thern Federal constituency, who support the 
stand taken by Mr. Woodsworth in the House of 
Commons. (See Mr. Makaroff’s statement in the 
Saskatoon “Star-Phoenix’’, September 21). Then 
there are the social-imperialists like T. C. Doug- 
las, M.P. for Weyburn, the bellicosity of whose 
article in the current Saskatchewan ‘“Common- 
wealth” would do no discredit to Winston 
Churchill or Duff Cooper. Apparently, however, 
the majority opinion favors the middle ground of 
the National Council’s policy, if one may judge 
from a statement issued on behalf of the Saskatch- 
ewan C.C.F. Provincial Council in the “Common- 
wealth” of December 6. That statement, while 
expressing the Council’s implicit confidence in 
the leadership of Mr. Woodsworth and ‘“admira- 
tion for his example of courage and integrity in 
public life’, endorses the stand of the C.C.F. Na- 
tional Council. 


An interesting test of Saskatchewan sentiment 
about the war may be made if the federal gov- 
ernment decides to issue a writ for a by-election 
in Kindersley, the seat recently resigned by O. B. 
Elliott, Social Credit. W. D. Herridge, New Dem- 
ocracy leader, proposes to contest this constitu- 
ency on a full imperialist program of all-in par- 
ticipation plus conscription. His C.C.F. opponent, 
nominated some months ago, is A. G. H. Mitchell, 
the widely respected principal of Kindersley 
High School and a World War veteran, who has 
made no attempt to conceal his admiration for 
Mr. Woodsworth’s stand in the House of Com- 
mons in September last. If Herridge and Mit- 
chell really come to grips, there will be fun out 
our way! 


CWI OWI COWS 


With the Lazy Mist 


With the lazy mist creeping up the hillside, 
And tall trees proudly supporting a few tired 
clouds. 


With just a little rain, 
Searcely touching 
The polished water; 
Away in the distance 
The monotone 


Of a sad cowbell. 

Let me live in this 

A day or two, 

Here, with time and tomorrow 


Fade to a dimness. 
IDA DE BRUYN. 
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Neutral Corner 
KING GORDON 


HE Soviet invasion of Finland much more 

} than the German invasion of Poland—much 

more than anything that has happened so 
far in the war—has got the Americans fighting 
mad. That is, metaphorically speaking, mad. Fin- 
land has been a favorite over here for some time. 
She minded her business, produced Sibelius and 
paid her debts. And, when the Olympics came 
along, in any distance worth mentioning beyond a 
mile or two, her athletes could run away from Am- 
erican college boys. Now that she is being at- 
tacked by an overwhelmingly bigger foe and is 
showing that she can fight even better than she 
can run, sympathy in the United States mounts 
with anger. 

The fight between the Graf Spee and the Ex- 
eter et al. brought the war pretty close to the 
home doorstep. The immediate effect has been 
a quickening of the heart beat at this reminder 
that the bulldog breed is not yet dead and England 
not quite ready to concede sea supremacy to some 
one else. The deeper effect will undoubtedly be 
the consolidation of pan-American neutrality 
sentiment. If the sympathy of the American na- 
tions was unanimously pro-Ally in the fight, that 
did not lessen a resentment towards both belliger- 
ents for refusing to recognize the continental safe- 
ty zone mapped out by the Panama Conference in 
October. More will be heard of this in the com- 
ing months. 

Events in the war zones continue to have 
their repercussions in domestic affairs. Anti- 
Nazi feeling, was given a fillip when Fritz Kuhn 
was safely stored away in Sing Sing. More im- 
portantly, the recent acts of the Soviet Union have 
brought the popularity of communists in this 
country to an all-time low. Activity of red- 
hunters is increasing and the plight of the poor 
red is not awakening the active sympathy of lib- 
erals and former fellow-travellers. In fact, ever 
since the German-Soviet pact was signed there has 
been quite a sorting out among the ‘fellow-travel- 
lers’. In such disfavor are the communists just 
now that the party would cease to exercise any in- 
fluence in American public life if the martyr ma- 
kers did not insist upon playing their customary 
role. The activities of the Dies Committee still 
catch the front page headlines. Directed chiefly 
against the communists their chief menace is to 
genuine liberals and socialists. At the moment 
it appears that in their investigation of the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, which called forth the re- 
buke of Mrs. Roosevelt, and in the gratuitous at- 
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tack of one of their members on such organiza- 
tions as the Consumers’ Union, the: Dies cohorts 
have overplayed their hand. They continue, how- 
ever, to be the focus of anti-liberal sentiment that 
may become an active menace to civil liberties. 
Of another sort, but probably more important, is 
the present investigation of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Board suffers not only 
for having backed unions in the right to organize 
in the face of employer opposition and intimida- 
tion, but also for its involvement in the internecine 
strife of C. I. O. and A. F. L. unions. The latter 
claim that in jurisdictional disputes the Board 
has favored Mr. Lewis’ unions. This the Board 
denies with considerable evidence to back up its 
denial. What the investigation will uncover it is 
difficult to say at the the time of writing. But it 
is bound to bring into the open with renewed 
force the active resistance to the operation of the 
Board and to the Wagner Act itself. 

It looks, then, as if the progressives in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country are in for a 
bad time of it. The reactionaries are loaded for 
bear, the liberals and labor are more split than 
ever—the present disrepute of the communists 
adding but one more complicating factor — and 
the New Dealers are on the defensive. Moreover, 
the war stimulus to business and the prospects of 
much greater supplies of food and munitions be- 
ing shipped abroad combine with the administra- 
tion’s own rearmament program to give a quick 
answer to those who say that more should be done 
to speed recovery. 

With such signs of growing right-wing senti- 
ment it is perhaps paradoxical to witness the in- 
creased and increasing prestige of the president. 
It is doubtful if he has stood in such high regard 
at any time during the last two years. The third- 
term issue draws little newspaper space these 
days. While a great many Americans don’t like 
the idea of a third-term, many of these—perhaps 
even a majority—consider a change of president 
at this time would be more dangerous than a 
break in established tradition. Most Americans 
think that the president’s foreign policy has been 
intelligent, honorable and calculated to keep 
America out of the war. They believe that Amer- 
ica, as the strongest neutral nation, will have an 
important role to play in the peace which follows 
the war and believe that Mr. Roosevelt should 
be the chief executive when that time comes. All 
his interventionist actions have received strong 
popular support. There is, moreover, an intelli- 
gent conservative wing who admit that the ma- 
jority of the New Deal measures will have to be 
left on the statute books and made to function if 
the internal peace of this nation is to be preserv- 
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ed and its people—including the seven or eight 
million unemployed—cared for. They believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the administration’s 
policy is now soundly conservative and that a re- 
actionary administration, either Republican or 
Democrat, would lead to increased confusion and 
widespread suffering and then to extremist poli- 
cies from the right or the left. The president can 
therefore, count upon liberal and conservative 
support for his domestic policies and a vast non- 
partisan support for his role in world affairs. 

The question is: Does Mr. Roosevelt intend to 
run for a third term. Mr. Garner’s declaration 
that he is a potential candidate may bring a 
quicker answer than was expected. If Mr. Roose- 
velt runs he will probably be elected. His deci- 
sion will come from a high sense of public respon- 
sibility rather than from any personal ambition 
or love of power. A president’s lot, in these days, 
is not a happy one. If he does not, then the 
chances are pretty wide open, although a pro- 
Roosevelt Democrat would seem to belong in the 
post-depression, intra-war succession. 

Among the Republican aspirants, Mr. Dewey 
of New York seems determined to impress the 
party chiefs throughout the land that a bright 
and intelligent young man is destined to lead the 
nation into new and better days. Allowing Mr. 
Dewey full marks for racket busting in New York, 
one detects an accent in his well-modulated 
speech that harks back to the politics of yester- 
year. And many are thinking that prosperity and 
laissez-faire and balance-the-budget talk is hard- 
ly enough for these days of tribulation. Mr. 
Hoover, after all, has returned to his most dis- 
tinguished role in the pre-depression or post-de- 
pression era—organizing relief for stricken peo- 
ple. And perhaps many a good Republican list- 
ening in to the speeches of Mr. Dewey or Mr. 
Taft or some of the others is praying in the secret 
of his chamber: ‘‘Please, God, make Mr. Roose- 
velt decide to run again lest a worse thing befall 


” 


us. 


GOI OWI OWD 


NICE DOGGIE! DON’T BITE! 


President C. H. Carlisle at the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Bank: ‘‘Canadian Labor is to be 
congratulated for the soundness of its principles. 
....A better understanding may be had when we 
make comparisons with other countries where 
strikes are called without cause, throwing thous- 
ands of people out of employment, causing losses 
of millions of dollars to both employer and em- 
ployee, where property rights are violated and 
men are deprived of the right to work.” 
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Canada, Europe and Hitler 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Our newspapers do not equip us to understand 
this problem by fervent denunciations of fascism 
and communism, and so far neither our own gov- 
ernment nor the British and French governments 
have given us any real information as to their 


O nation ever really knows what it fights 

a war for until it has had a chance to see the 
peace treaty that its government signs in its name 
at the end of the war. But the government may 
make a better treaty settlement if it has behind 
it a public opinion which is well informed about 
the issues of the war. Everyone would now agree 
that at the outbreak of the last war the Canadian 
people knew very little about Europe and that 
at its end they knew not much more, so that 
neither they nor their government were very com- 
petent to express opinions about the proper or- 
ganization of Europe when the peace conference 
met. And, so far as the published information 
about the Paris Peace Conference has enlightened 
us, there is little evidence that the Canadian 
delegation impressed the other peacemakers as 
being of much importance or that it had much 
influence in any of the major decisions which de- 
termined the character of the peace settlement. 
We played our full part in the fighting, but we 
only gradually learned after 1919, as we read 
the books of Englishmen and Frenchmen and Am- 
ericans, what it was that we had been fighting 
for. 

Our government today is far better equipped 
to deal intelligently with the issues of the pres- 
ent European struggie. But we have once again 
given our unconditional support to the Angloe- 
French forces in the struggle without any clear 
understanding of the kind of European organiza- 
tion at which they are aiming, and with only the 
haziest ideas in our own minds as to the proper 
relationship in general between Canada and Eur- 
ope. The present Canadian government has 
steadily pursued the policy of avoiding discussion 
of the fundamental issues of Canada’s relationship 
to Britain and Europe, because they have feared 
that such discussion would reveal deep cleavages 
within the Canadian community. And, now that 
we are in the war, both politicians and newspaper 
editors are co-operating to keep all discussions on 
the level of emotional rhetoric about Hitlerism 
and dictatorship. Presumably, if the fighting 
becomes serious, we have determined to sacri- 
fice thousands of Canadian lives again in Europe. 
We should clearly understand that some day our 
dimly grasped ideals of freedom and democracy 
and religion will have to be translated into the 
concrete clauses of a peace treaty. 


The fundamental problem of the present war 
is the organisation of the European states system. 
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views and intentions. If we are merely seeking 
for the restoration of the status quo ante Hitler, 
then all that we are really fighting for is another 
twenty-one years’ armistice until the next war. 
In such circumstances more and more Canadians 
are likely to ask why we should fight in Europe 
at all. If we are fighting for something more than 
this, what is it, and what is the likelihood of our 
being able to attain it? 

With such questions in one’s mind it is refresh- 
ing to come across a book written in Canada by 
a Canadian on these very problems of our Can- 
adian relationship to the preseent European war. 
Professor Watson Kirkconnell of the University of 
Manitoba is the author of a volume just published 
on “Canada, Europe and Hitlert.’”’ His method is 
that of presenting relevant facts and rational an- 
alysis rather than oratorical bombast about lib- 
erty and democracy. His book falls into two 
parts: 1. Europe Faces Hitler, and 2. Canada 
Faces Hitler. The first section begins with an 
analysis of what Naziism means in international 
politics, and then goes on to explain the situation 
of each of the states in eastern and central Eur- 
ope. It may be recommended to our newspaper 
writers of editorials both for its collection of 
fresher denunciatory adjectives when dealing 
with Hitler and for its very realistic analysis of 
the results of nationalism plus power politics in 
eastern Europe. Especially should Canadians 
who have become sentimental over M. Benes read 
Mr. Kirkconnell’s acount of Czechoslovakia; while 
those who are about to become sentimental over 
the cause of Ukrainian nationality should read 
what he has to tell us about the ‘“‘myth” of Car- 
patho-Ruthenia and about the divisions among 
the Ukrainians generally. The bulk of the second 
section of the book is devoted to a similarly real- 
istic analysis of the non-English and non-French 
European groups who make up two and a half 
million of our total Canadian population. Mr. 
Kirkconnell has been reading all their newspap- 
ers published in their own languages and gives 


tPublished by the Oxford University Press in 
Toronto; pp. 213; $1.50. 
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a very interesting account of what they have been 
saying to their constituencies. 


The most significant part of Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
book is the argument which runs all through it 
by which he deduces from his analysis of the Eur- 
opean and the Canadian situations the conclusion 
that Canada should take full part in this war for 
the sake both of defeating Naziism and of ce- 
menting Canadian National unity. This argument 
raises several questions which one would like to 
put to Mr. Kirkconnell. 


In the first place, is not his claim that the 
Nazi attack is against Canada as much as against 
any part of Europe rather far fetched? His own 
evidence shows that fascist movements in Canada, 
whether directly inspired by the Nazi govern- 
ment or not, were of no significant proportions. 
The quiet ease with which our police have liquid- 
ated them since the outbreak of war shows that 
it wasn’t because of internal danger that we went 
to war. And isn’t his picture of a Nazi victory in 
Europe leading to an overwhelming Nazi attack 
upon the United States, with the help of British 
and French arms, really a little too lurid in con- 
trast to the sober sense of the rest of his book? 
Surely the reasonable expectation is that the pres- 
ent struggle will leave Europe so exhausted that 
America will not for years have to fear either 
military or ideological attacks from across the 
Atlantic. No, these elaborate rationalisations of 
the Canadian policy of participation in the Eur- 
opean war are hardly convincing. We are in the 
war because we are British. The United States 
and the Latin American states, though Nazi ma- 
chinations have been far more serious within 
their borders than within Canada, see no need to 
take part in the war because they are not British. 


A second question which one would like to put 
to Mr. Kirkconnell concerns his assurance about 
the ends for which we are fighting. “If these 
evil Things can once be_ destroyed, Britain 
promisesthat she is ready to co-operate with 
a free and democratic Germany in the upbuild- 
ing of a new European order. In such a co-opera- 
tive effort, colonies, living space, raw materials, 
and a more effective system of international 
peace, perhaps even some degree of European 
federation, could be considered.” What state- 
ments of the British or French governments can 
Mr. Kirkconnell quote to justify his confidence 
that this is the sort of world reconstruction that 
they have in mind? Surely he must have read all 
this in the editorials of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
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He certainly didn’t hear it in any broadcasts of 
Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Churchill or Lord Hali- 
fax. His own list at the end of the book of eight 
points for which he thinks the Canadian govern- 
ment should fight may be admirable in principle. 
But just read them, and then consider the record 
of Canadian governments on international affairs 
since 1920, and then try to imagine a Canadian 
government committing itself to such far-reaching 
purposes:—effective federation of all civilized 
states that are prepared to abide by the terms of 
federation, with representation by population in 
the federal government (how many representat- 
ives would Canada have?); a customs union; a 
common currency; a rationalisation of agricul- 
ture and industry in terms of regional resources 
and skills (good heavens! do they have socialists 
in the university of which Mr. J. W. Dafoe is 
Chancellor?) ; a single federal defence force; col- 
onies under federal trusteeship; etc. If Mr. Kirk- 
connell wishes this war to achieve a deeper Can- 
adian unity wouldn’t the reasonable procedure 
have been to seek some agreement about these 
purposes, both among ourselves and between our 
government and allied governments, before we 
plunged into war? 


Mr. Kirkconnell’s most staggering conclusion is 
that this war can lead to a greater degree of un- 
ity within the Canadian nation. Yet his own evi- 
dence shows that our European-Canadians are 
split into all sorts of divergent factions, and it is 
self-evilent that no alignment of European belli- 
gerent powers can have the effect that all the 
mother-countries of our different Canadian 
groups will be fighting on the same side. About 
the extent of the willingness of our French-Cana- 
dians to co-operate in the war Mr. Kirkconnel! 
has drawn much too rosy conclusions from the 
first reports of the. Quebec elections. And about 
the prospects of the English-Canadians showing 
any spirit of generosity or understanding towards 
French-Canadians or other European-Canadians 
he reveals some doubts himself. ‘Under war-time 
conditions especially, it is to be feared that there 
will be a sharp increase of intolerance on the part 
of Anglo-Canadians and a greater insistence on 
assimilating all minorities with the utmost rig- 
our.”’ Events since the war broke out show that 
this is putting it mildly. Wouldn’t Mr. Kirkcon- 
nell’s whole book be more convincing if he ad- 
mitted that the war is likely to put a severe strain 
upon our national unity and that the best we can 
hope for is that our governments, federal and 
provincial, will avoid most of those actions, 
pressed upon them by fanatics and zealots, which 
are certain to increase the strain? 
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Hitlerism Is the Enemy 


G. M. A. GRUBE 


deal of discussion in the press, both of 

peace aims and, more immediately, urgent- 
ly and surprisingly, of who the real enemy is. As 
regards hopes and methods for a better world 
after the war, one school of thought insists that 
the peace of Versailles failed because the victors 
were too gentle, that Germany should have been 
taught a “real lesson” last time and must certain- 
ly be taught one now. These belated followers 
of Clemenceau blame everything on the “‘ideal- 
ists’’ who believed in the League of Nations and 
collective security. We now hear frequently, and 
we shall hear it more frequently as the war pro- 
gresses, that this time the allied armies must 
march on Berlin and establish peace (and dem- 
ocracy!) by armed force and compulsion. 

On the other side are those who believe that 
the attempt to build a better world after the last 
war failed mostly for the opposite reasons, be- 
cause conciliation was not sufficient when _ it 
might have strengthened those forces in Germany 
which were working towards our common aims. 
Granted that the treaty of Versailles cannot be 
blamed for everything, yet it did undoubtedly, 
especially in its indemnity clauses, try to exact 
the impossible. Worse still: during the nineteen 
twenties, the disarmament clauses in the League 
Covenant and the articles which provided for the 
revision of treaties, were left inoperative. Con- 
cessions and de facto revisions were never grant- 
ed until a time when demands for them were 
backed by armed force, and they could do little 
good. 

I will not here pursue that debate with which 
we are all familiar. My purpose is only to point 
out that it is the same division of opinion, and 
roughly between the same people, on the question 
of who is the real enemy in this war, Hitler or the 
German people. The voice of those who would 
damn the whole German people was at first only 
a whisper, but it is becoming louder and more 
raucous every day; the other side, though sup- 
ported by every reputable statesman and publi- 
cist at the first, by the Prime Ministers of both 
Canada and Great Britain as well as the leaders 
of their respective Oppositions, now seems to be 
losing ground. 

This is no doubt natural. It is hard to think 
clearly in war-time. The debate will become 
more embittered, the voice of reason increasingly 
unheard. Let us therefore examine while we may 


Ss the war began there has been a good 
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the implications of each attitude, the profound 
and fundamental difference between them. 

To say that we have no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people—as the British leaflets dropped in 
Germany expressed it (and note that our latter- 
day Clemenceaux are now clamouring for bombs 
instead)—clearly does not mean that we are not 
fighting them. The resources, the manpower, 
the armies on both sides are facing one another; 
men drawn from all classes in the communities, 
whatever their personal beliefs, are straining 
every nerve to destroy one another. In this sense, 
clearly—except for the very few conscientious ob- 
jectors who refuse, at any cost, both military and 
every form of alternative service, the belligerent 
peoples are at war with one another, have a quar- 
rel with one another. From this our teach-the- 
Hun editors gleefully conclude that anyone who 
denies this quarrel — including the front rank 
statesmen of Canada, Britain and elsewhere—are 
talking nonsense. 

But not so fast. Does anyone deny that 
Nazism is tyrannical? That not only Jews but 
thousands of other German citizens are being 
cruelly and bitterly oppressed? A few of these 
are in exile, and among them some who have oi- 
fered their services to Germany’s enemies. Have 
they, or their fellows in German concentration 
camps ceased to be German? There are then 
some exceptions, not to mention the Austrians, 
the Poles and the Czechs, whom Hitler, but pre- 
sumably not we, would include among his people. 
All these men and women, we are told, are but 
a few unimportant exceptions. They may be ex- 
ceptions, but they are certainly not unimportant. 
The percentage of Hitler’s enemies within Ger- 
many is a secondary, though an important, con- 
sideration. Well accredited reports prove that 
underground activities do exist and are active. 
Rumours of imminent revolution in Germany are 
probably wishful thinking, daydreams. Granted. 
Patriotic loyalty, especially in a country at war, 
rallies many doubters everywhere. But let those 
editors who themselves feed us with stories of 
German rebellion remember that the rebels are 
not their enemies, that the best way to turn po- 
tential rebels into loyal subjects of Hitler is to 
propagate hatred of all Germans as Germans, to 
indulge in propaganda that will make them be- 
lieve (Goebbels will see to it that it reaches them) 
that there is no hope even in rebellion, that they 
shall not be forgiven. 
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The only hope of an early peace rests precisely 
with those who, in Germany, are opposed to Hit- 
ler and hate all he stands for as much as we. If 
early peace be improbable as unfortunately seems 
to be the case, let us not forget that a war of attri- 
tion inevitably ends, as its very name implies, by 
a crack-up from within, and that the spearhead 
of this movement will be those now opposed to 
Nazism and such of their compatriots as they can 
persuade to follow them. Their success can only 
be delayed by a feeling among the German peo- 
ple that they have nothing to hope from the en- 
emy at their frontiers. Lastly, if the war must 
last to the bitter conclusion of a final and smash- 
ing knock out blow, even then the only hope of 
any possible permanent peace for Europe is re- 
construction with the actual and willing cooper- 
ation of all anti-Nazis in Germany itself. 

What is the alternative? What is the mean- 
ing of those who so glibly speak of “teaching the 
German people a lesson’? What else but per- 
manent occupation, not only of Berlin but of all 
Germany by enemy garrisons, with all the bitter 
hatreds and ultimately further wars to which this 
would necessarily lead. To be logical and effec- 
tive, the “sharp lesson” should envisage the ex- 
termination of 60 million people. That is the 
gospel, not of democracy, but of Hitlerism itself. 
Whatever settlement, be it Union or Federation 
in Germany or in Europe, may be adopted, its 
success will require active German cooperation, 
if it is not to be a mere interlude between this war 
and the next. 

The propaganda of hate which looks forward, 
explicitly or by implication, to any such night- 
mare of horror, is ignorant, stupid, criminal and 
blasphemous. Ignorant, because permanent oc- 
cupation is in fact impossible in the modern Eur- 
opean world, the victorious peoples themselves 
would forbid it; stupid because it does not realise 
in the least whither it would be leading us; crim- 
nal because it makes for an unnecessary pro- 
longation of slaughter; blasphemous because it 
is the negation of Christianity, indeed of the fun- 
damental principles of all true religion. 

If this is a war for democracy, and against the 
worship of force and repression, then it must be 
a war FOR the victims of that worship every- 
where, no less in Germany than elsewhere. That 
the thousands upon thousands of German victims 
of German Nazidom are and must remain our 
friends and allies is not “idealism”, it is the plain- 
est of plain common sense. The percentage of 
these to the whole population may be less than 
we hope, at present. The excessively militarist 
history of Germany (among other causes) may 
have made the German—particularly the Prus- 
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sian—prone to the infection of brute force, as cer- 
tain tribes of men have at times been found es- 
pecially susceptible to other infections. Our only 
hope still remains in increasing, not diminishing, 
the number of those that are immune, of those 
also who may recover. 

The incidence and virulence of a disease may 
vary. The disease itself knows no frontiers. And 
herein lies the other great danger of seeing the 
present struggle as one against all Germans, and 
them only, vertically as it were. It draws too 
much attention away from our own little Hitlers, 
from the attacks on liberty and democracy within 
our own frontiers. That there is a home front to 
the present struggle is fortunately recognized by 
thinking men and women of varied political com- 
plexions. We all know it would avail us little to 
win a war for democracy abroad if we should lose 
democracy in the process; and the price of lib- 
erty remains eternal vigilance. The struggle in 
fact is also horizontal, and reaction must not be 
given a free field anywhere at any time. 

That pernicious propaganda that lumps ALL 
Germans together as Nazis and brutes and there- 
fore enemies, by concentrating all the hatreds of 
the people upon a solid block of evil abroad, for- 
gets that our own imperyect good is itself shot 
through with evil. By welding all Germany into 
a big black devil it gives our own little devils an 
undeserved holiday. That holiday they must not 
have. By obscuring the fact that there are cer- 
tain forces in Germany working for our common 
aims it too easily obscures the other fact, that 
there are forces here which are a real and immed- 
iate threat to democracy. 

That this propaganda has such a very strong 
appeal is due to man’s psychological need of mor- 
al reassurance and security. Being a social cre- 
ature, man must identify himself with a group, a 
community. This need, coupled with his ever 
fervent desire to ignore the evil in himself, leads 
him too easily also to ignore whatever evil exists 
in his community. To feel that all evil is in others, 
over there, and all good among ourselves, how 
profoundly satisfying, but how profoundly un- 
true! 

It is obvious that Germany is suffering, to an 
extreme and ghastly degree, from that barbarism 
which feeds upon the worship of brute force and 
is completely unscrupulous in its means, a bar- 
barism that culminates in the Nazi system; it is 
equally obvious that the same evil, to an only 
slightly lesser extent, is found in countries that 
may before long be our own allies; it should also 
be obvious that tendencies in the same direction 
are not absent from our own economies. 

To acknowledge that there are forces tending 
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towards the common good in Germany, however 
stifled and oppressed at the moment; to acknow- 
ledge that there are also forces of evil present in 
our own countries—that is the real meaning of 
the saying that we have no quarrel with the Ger- 


man people as a whole. It means also the deter- 
mination to oppose Hitlerism, that is, oppression, 
tyranny, race-worship, force-worship, whenever, 
wherever, and to whatever extent, it may raise 
its ugly head. 


To Arms With Canadian Poetry 


EARLE BIRNEY 


OW that we have collected the more obvious 
enemy aliens behind barbed wire, clapped 
the soapboxers and the anti-war pamphleteers 
in jail, and threatened the pacifist parsons with 
the same medicine, is it not high time we turned 
our attention to the poets? The body of our loyal 
citizenry, pre-occupied with the new mass pro- 
duction of airplanes and sox, are plainly unaware 
that sedition is rife on the home verse front. We 
should not lull ourselves with the argument that 
no one reads Canadian poetry, for the fact re- 
mains that metrical propaganda is being regu- 
larly exposed to the public eye. Moreover, what- 
ever the war aims of our government, some of 
this verse is not in keeping with them. Worst of 
all, the most serious offenders are precisely those 
poets who are said to have some reputation 
among the intelligentzia. Who knows but what 
their utterances might become known beyond the 
borders of our country, and prejudice His Ma- 
jesty’s relations with foreign powers? 

Certain exceptions may happily be made at the 
start. Mr. Nathaniel Benson has left no doubt 
of his patriotism in a stirring appeal entitled “A 
Canadian to America!” which appears in the cur- 
rent (October) issue of the CANADIAN POETRY 
MAGAZINE. Mr. Benson justly pictures the dis- 
tressed shades of Lincoln and Washington sneer- 
ing at the failure of the United States to enter 
the war on our side. “Arise, America!’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘Arise, America, and strike!” 

But what of Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Wilson 
McDonald, and other senior bards? We have 
heard nothing from them since the war began. 
In such days as these may not silence be treason- 
able? Nor will we be fobbed off with wedges 
of geese in the northern sky or the lisping of un- 
bombed Canadian children. The time has come 
when nature is not enough. 

Some of our leading journals likewise remain 
in a most disturbing rhythmical lethargy. The 
post-peace issues of the DALHOUSIE REVIEW 
and CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS con- 
tain not a measured line which might conceivably 
be said to bear upon the present struggle. The 
October QUEENS QUARTERLY presents but one 
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poem, “The Old Eagle,” by E. J. Pratt. Although 
this makes a to-do about an airplane, the craft is 
obviously of a simple commercial type without 
bombing equipment. In the last CANADIAN 
FORUM, it is true, Dr. Pratt has printed a long 
composition which makes suitably unflattering 
references to Hitler, but the ditty seems to es- 
chew the time-honoured phrases and images of 
patriotic poetry, and shows a dangerous tendency 
to treat war as in itself upsetting. 

Miss Dorothy Livesay, from whom we had 
grown to expect: some support of the war of the 
democracies against fascism, has also disappoint- 
ed us by contributing to the same journal and 
by publishing in the CANADIAN BOOKMAN an 
obscure piece entitled ‘2000 A.D.” Here Miss 
Livesay asks the future if it will “comprehend our 
silence who today stifle the honest word?” Sure- 
ly Miss Livesay is not implying that there are 
honest words that cannot now be uttered by any 
loyal citizens. 

THE CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL has not, 
I’m sorry to say, done much better, with the ex- 
ception of ‘“‘A Mother’s Prayer” by Faye Gould 
McLean, which contains at least three satisfying 
lines: 

He came, a soldier, through my door. 

“T’ve joined’’, he called, “they’ve said I can. 

Gee, Mum, I really am a man!” 
The ending, however, which I forbear quoting, 
unfortunately emphasizes a certain reluctance in 
the Mother to recognize the automatic manhood 
of her nineteen-year-old soldier-son. 

One is happy to record that at least one Can- 
adian periodical is giving space to the poets who 
fully understand their duty. In the Toronto 
SATURDAY NIGHT, Mr. J. E. Middleton pub- 
lishes a well-merited ‘Protest’ against those who 
“when Hell is loose again . . . prate learnedly of 
Peace!” The first phrase is perhaps a bit un- 
fortunate, since our scald has not clearly con- 
fined the boundaries of Hell to enemy territory, 
but Mr. Middleton clarifies his vision in the fol- 
lowing week’s issue of the same journal, by an 
elegy in memory of the missing seamen of H.M:S. 
Courageous. They are pictured marching up the 
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“golden way” and receiving a blessing from the 
wounded hand of Christ himself. This satisfac- 
torily establishes the partisanship of Heaven in 
the present war and helps to re-establish that 
grand tradition of piety which made Canadian 
poetry of 1914-18 forever memorable. Mr. Wil- 
liam Patterson, of Calgary, manages in the same 
issue to combine a similar reference to Christ with 
an ingenious appeal for recruiting: 

My Work of Mystery... 

Ye thought it done; ’Tis but begun. 

Now, who will follow me? 


I regret to note, however, that SATURDAY 
NIGHT has on at least one occasion allowed ver- 
sifiers of a different stripe to intrude upon its 
space. I refer to an affair rather cheekily called 
“For the Duration’, by one Joyce Marshall. It 
reads, in part, 

“T’ll never pen A martial ditty, 
High in bombast, Low in pity... 
I’ll never urge The lads I know 
To go where I Need never go.” 


This sort of thing may perhaps not actually dis- 
courage recruiting but I should think it might be 
likely to prejudice discipline in His Majesty’s 
Forces (always supposing that it would be likely 
to fall into Their Hands), and so actionable un- 
der the Defence of Canada Regulations. 


It is with a genuine relief, therefore, that one 
turns to the beloved and traditional poetry-cor- 
ners of our daily newspapers. It is true that even 
here not all editors have yet learned to discrim- 
inate. From September on, the Toronto DAILY 
STAR has continued to print unseasonable trifles 
about autumn colouring and love and the like. 
There is as yet nothing in the War Measures Act 
which deals with such writings; yet if this ex- 
ample were to be followed by all our poets, would 
not the effect be definitely to cause disaffection 
to His Majesty and even perchance to interfere 
with the efficient prosecution of the war? 


To the credit of the rest of Canada, let it be 
said at once that the apathy of the TORONTO 
STAR is being daily repudiated by Vancouver's 
loyal PROVINCE and the monumental Montreal 
GAZETTE. I wish there were space here to quote 
at length the inspiring “Highlander’s Hymn of 
Hate” and the “Lament for the Passing of the 
Kilts” whch have appeared in the Sunday sup- 
plement of the former. I must content myself, 
however, with but fragmentary reference to the 
rich outpourings of melodious patriotism which 
have steadily graced the editorial page of Mon- 
treal’s bulwark of our press. 


The first days were of course the most diffi- 
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cult for the GAZETTE, as for all of us. For some 
reason best known to the fickle muse, there was 
a gap of almost two weeks between Britain’s dec- 
laration of war and the appearance of Canadian 
poesy properly adjusted to the event. (I cannot 
help but feel that all this is connected with Mr. 
King’s lamentable slowness in declaring Canada 
herself at war). But where other editors resorted 
to their files for rhymes plainly written in what 
might now be called the disloyal days of peace, 
the GAZETTE’S literary helmsman ingeniously 
reprinted the glorious calls to battle issued by 
Rudyard Kipling and other alert Englishmen in 
the parallel days of 1914. 

By September 18th, however, a Canadian poet 
had leaped into the breach, with a dithyramb in 
celebration of two “great captains” of the past. 
Mr. Alan MacLachlan, writing during the unfor- 
tunate days when our Allied Command seemed to 
be hesitating before the Westwall, aptly remind- 
ed the Empire that Conde and Turenne “waited 
for no German to make the first attack”. On 
September 20th there followed a beautiful lyric 
by an old patriot, Vox Populi entitled ‘Floreat 
Anglia Atque Gallia”. With that fine triumph 
over logic which gives the poet his peculiar 
power, Populi declaimed: 

Canada’s a peaceful land. 
But shall Canada stand aloof when she hears 
the loud-mouthed guns? 
The answer was, of course, No. 

No event has been too great or too small to be 
shirked by the GAZETTE’S gallant soldiers of 
the quill. Mr. Richard Callan, of St. Lambert, 
P.Q., taunted the Reds for their pact with Russia 
(“Nazi champagne healed the sore’), and Miss 
Eunice T. Holbrook Ruel, following carefully our 
Allied positions, saw 

Over the forts of Saarbrucken 

The great Archangels wing and watch 

As once in Bethlehem. 
Mr. W. J. King, who had made a fine individual 
sally against the Huns by describing them, in a 
September Ode, as “creatures from the jungle’’, 
returned to active service in November with ‘The 
Crusade’. The Germans are now revealed to be 
prehistoric saurians, and the poet ends finely: 
“Once more the dragons fear the cry ‘St. 
George!’ ”’ Even Armistice Day, a theme present- 
ing peculiar difficulties for our battling Pindars, 
was not shirked. Fittingly, it was the Honorary 
National Vice-President of the Independent Or- 
der of the Daughters of the Empire who stepped 
into the breach. ‘‘Mayhap’’, she suggests, “the 
poppies e’en lift an accusing head’’. But “avaunt 
such thoughts”, 
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And though the very fiends in hell should 
laugh, 

With choicest flowers pile we high the Cen- 
otaph 

And pledge anew our swords to this now 
holy war. 


Another poetess—and it is indeed gratifying how 
the women of our Dominion have sat typewriter 
to typewriter with the men in this important work 
of the home defense—apologizes most charm- 
ingly for fellow poets who have not yet fired their 
poetic rounds at the hated Boche: 


It seems to me there’s so much happening 

That poets haven’t got much time to write. 

Like the white dove of peace on muted wing 

They watch for rays from heaven to give 
them light. 


But is there darkness in this war for right? 
The answer, of course, is again, No. 


In such a veritable Maginot line, such a forti- 
fied Parnassus, as the GAZETTE’S bards have 
built and held, it is difficult to single out any one 
poetic pill-box for especial praise. Were I forced, 
I should, however, name the Clarion Ode to ‘‘Po- 
land’”’ which appeared on November 17th. Al- 
though its author, Mr. Wheaton Bradish, sub- 
scribes himself ‘‘An English visitor to loyal Can- 
ada’’, I think it well to quote from him here—I 
wish I could say “in extenso’”—as a shining mark 
at which our Dominion troubadours may shoot. 
The poet sees our fair young nation flying to Bri- 
tannia’s aid, 


“The bloody tyrant’s will to foil 

And force the forsworn fiend’s recoil. 
The scions of Montcalm and of Wolfe 
Will chase with zest the foul werewolf; 
Two races in keen rivalry 

To slay such noisome devilry ... 

The flaming fiery-cross hand on 

Until it gilds Pacific’s bourn... 
Escorning Nazi savagery, 

Ah! hearken to Britannia’s cry: 
Poland dies not, without I, too, 
Death’s portals with her journey through!”’ 


In these accomplished couplets there is immed- 
iately evident the alliterative heritage of our 
doughty Anglo-Saxon (as distinguished from Low 
Saxon) forbears, together with those bold inver- 
sions, audacities of metaphor and unusual twists 
of word which convince us at once that Mr. Brad- 
ish is of Shakespeare’s land. Gaze, finally, at 
the couplet with which the visiting scop hails our 
Dominion 

Unflinching in two holy wars, 

Unstinting in old Britain’s cause. 
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In the surprising triumph of that rhyme there 
surely speak not only the indomitable spirits but 
also the authentic accents of the trueborn Eng- 
lishman. 


We need more Wheaton Bradishes. The time 
is rapidly approaching when we shall be forced, 
in the interests of an enduring peace, to curb the 
verse-hoarders, discipline the shirking sunset-fel- 
lows, instruct our willing but inexperienced Kip- 
lings, and intern the seditious peace-rhymers. A 
Poetry Control Board is on the order of the day 
and I hope that our government will have the 
perspicacity to recall Mr. Bradish to act as its 
Controller. It is on such poetry as his that our 
Empire rests. 


Oracle 


Tomsk is just a heap of embers, 
Liverpool, a rock formation ; 
Scattered herds of party members 

Dine upon the vegetation: 


Here a happy comrade gleans 
From the soil, a can of beans. 


Where the Bank of England grew, 
Rooting commissars are seen; 
But the sky is just as blue, 
And the grass is just as green. 


“Phew on animals in pants, 
I must try again with ants!” 


DAVID STEVENSON. 


CWI OWI OD 


BRAVE LITTLE FINLAND! 


Special article in Financial Post, Dec. 9: “In- 
vasion of Finland by Soviet Russia has a direct 
and important bearing on the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry. . . Finland is a direct competitor 
with Canada and in more recent years has been 
fairly successful in building up its trade at the 
expense of Canadian mills. .... The extent. of 
the benefits depends upon the length of the war 
between Finland and Soviet Russia. If Finland 
successfully maintains her sovereignty the bene- 
fits may only be temporary, but if Russia goes to 
extremes and annexes Finland, then Canadian 
mills may widen their regular markets.” 
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The Rest Is Silence 


ROBERT GREER ALLEN 


sprinkling cigarette ash into coffee cups, 

and talking in snatches between outbursts 
from the electric phonograph. The vacant place 
was beside Laura. The polished leather of the 
seat gleamed through our conversation, and the 
emptiness there seemed like a silent fourth who 
leered at us with secret knowledge of what must 
happen. 

“TI wish that diabolical device would rupture 
itself,’ I said, as the machine wailed a particular- 
ly baleful number. “It’s a standing invitation to 
sabotage.” 

Laura wasn’t listening to me, or wasn’t very 
careful of her pronouns. “It hasn’t changed a 
bit,” she was saying. “The same bad lighting, 
the same dingy blue.” She looked about apprais- 
ingly. “This is where we burned the exam pap- 
ers, remember? Buddy made a torch of Econom- 
ics 3 and accidentally ignited a box of paper 
napkins. I bet the scar’s still on the table.” 

“That was two booths up,” I told her. “Straight 
ahead and turn left at the waitress with the buck 
teeth.” 

Laura’s eyes smiled briefly at me. That’s the 
thing about Laura, she makes you feel at least 
that it was worth trying. 

“Do you think Buddy will be back this year?” 
Rhea asked, sitting beside me and reaching into 
my pocket for another cigarette. ‘““He didn’t get 
his year again.” 

I saw the excitement ebb from Laura’s face. 
Then quickly she shook her head, and smiled 
again. “I hear he’s changed his course. Going 
into Applied Science. Can you imagine Buddy 
with test-tubes behind his ears?” 

“He’ll probably blow the roof off the building, 
brewing some concoction to make men out of 
mice,” Rhea said, and they both laughed. Buddy 
was the sort of person whom women remember- 
ed, because he joked with them, kidded them, 
made a fool out of himself for them, but never 
made a pass at them. 

I’d been surprised ‘when I heard what he’d 
done. Evidently Laura didn’t know. “I thought 
he was in the army now,” I said, and wished I 
hadn’t opened my mouth even before Rhea kick- 
ed me. Laura stared at me, her face ashen. 

“Did they take him?” she asked, and I could 
hardly hear her voice. ; 

“No fear,” Rhea said, kicking at my ankle 
again. “They turned him down. He got along fine 


‘ke were only three of us in the booth, 
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until they gave him an aptitude test. He had to 
sort cards into their proper suits—”’ 

“But Buddy would be good at that sort of 
thing,’’ Laura said. 

“Sure,” Rhea said, “but this was a special 
pack. Hearts and diamonds he could always tell 
by their shape, but the set they gave him down 
there were all squares. He couldn’t tell the red 
from the green.” 

Laura looked from Rhea to me and back again, 
puzzled. Then she exploded into mirth, and for 
a moment I thought she was going to be hyster- 
ical. But it was genuine laughter, and as it sub- 
sided into occasional eye-wipings, she explained. 

“IT met him a week or so ago—the day I first 
wore my blue hat, Rhea, and my plaid skirt— 
and I asked him if he thought that my hat match- 
ed my sweater.”’ She smiled at the recollection. 
“He got rather desperate trying to find ways of 
not answering.” 

Rhea laughed with her, but I didn’t feel like it. 
I could picture Buddy trying to wriggle out of 
that spot. It wouldn’t be like a freshman who 
hasn’t done his exercises. Buddy would joke 
about a fault like that. But when it was some- 
thing personal, if he had to admit a weakness, 
he’d wriggle out. I thought Laura would know 
that. 

“If he’s still down here,’ Laura grew excited, 
‘“‘he’ll be able to help us with Macbeth. Did you 
see the plans he drew for the set? It’s marvellous 
—all different levels, with steps and ramps, and 
one part of it reverses and becomes a castle gate. 
That’s going to make the play, that and Roger’s 
acting.” 

“T thought that idea had perished in the sum- 
mer drought,” I said, perhaps resenting a bit the 
eagerness that came into her voice when she 
talked of Roger. We’d been wondering all last 
winter about doing Shakespeare, and early in the 
spring Roger announced he was working on a 
modern dress version of Macbeth. That caught 
everybody’s fancy, and the whole group was ex- 
cited about it and used to plan scenes down to the 
last twitch of an eyebrow. So I kept quiet. I 
thought perhaps Roger would find something 
else to work on during the summer, and if he 
didn’t have his script ready by the time we came 
back, I could get the people to forget his Mac- 
beth. You see, I had been working on a version 
of Hamlet... 

“Tt’s still very much alive,” Laura said gaily. 
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“Roger’s been working all summer on it. We 
were doing some of the scenes together yester- 
day. It’s going to be the best we’ve done, Rhea.” 

That was one of the things about Laura I 
meant to tell her about—her uncritical enthusi- 
asm. When she spoke of Roger, even if only to 
say he was very well thank you, you could tell. 
It was the closest approach to serenity I’ve ever 
seen, except in the aged, and I always wanted to 
push a pin through the bubble. But there were 
other things I wanted to tell Laura about—the 
way her lower lip quivered, for instance, when 
she was uncertain whether to laugh or be offend- 
ed, and perhaps the way I felt when we danced, 
with her cheek against mine. Somehow, I never 
got around to telling her. 

Perhaps she knew, or at least suspected. Any- 
way, she smiled when I tried to be funny, and 
she never ignored me. She would even lure me 
back into the conversation, as she did now. 

“You'll help us, won’t you, Art?” she said. 
“Roger has a perfectly marvellous part for you 
—I forget whether it’s Macduff or Banquo.” 
And I’d have to pull myself out of a reverie to 
answer her. “Suppose I play the three witches.” 

We were still on this subject when Roger ar- 
rived. Laura was explaining the ghost scene— 
she’d devised some elaborate business—when 
suddenly she stopped talking. I saw her incred- 
ulous eyes fill with pain, heard her whisper 
“Roger,” and felt her shoe scrape across mine, 
as though she pulled her feet under her for sup- 
port. Then she slipped into her role—what was 
expected of her—but I had a feeling she’d left 
a part of herself in the wings, weeping. 

“Sit down,” she said, moving toward the wall. 

‘Hail, thane of Cawdor,’’ Rhea said. ‘Going 
to a masquerade?” 

Then I looked up and saw him. It was Roger 
all right—at least, the eyes were Roger’s, and 
perhaps the mouth if it hadn’t been clamped so 
sternly. But he stood too straight, kept his hands 
too still outside his pockets. He was in uniform. 

“It’s the depression,” I said to Laura. ‘“He’s 
down to his last suit of clothes.”’ 

“They say wasp waists are coming back,”’ Rhea 
said. 

Laura was silent. 

“Did they give you two pair of pants?” I asked, 
“or don’t they expect you to last that long?” 
There I was again, weighing down a witticism 
with bitterness. Rhea didn’t kick at me this time. 

Roger sat down rather stiffly. The leather of 
his belt gleamed through our conversation more 
ominously than the seat back had done. He look- 
ed so uncomfortable, so miserable at heart yet 
grimly determined to do something called duty 
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—really, you could see it in the way he held his 
head—that I pitied him. I saw his arm drop to 
his side, as it had always done when he sat beside 
Laura, and I saw her clench both her hands and 
hold them on the table. She stared fixedly at her 
plate, where cigaret ash made a tiny pyre. 
Roger, deprived of his solace, seemed tired. He 
looked at Rhea, but there was no hope in his 
voice. 

“IT see Buddy is back,” he said. 

“Saved from a fate worse than death,’ Rhea 
said, “by a pack of colored cards.” 

We sat for a long time looking into empty 
coffee cups, tearing up paper napkins, rattling 
silverware, doing all those useless things you do 
when you don’t know where to take the conver- 
sation next. Rhea had stopped reaching into my 
pocket for cigarets—we’d got beyond the point 
where they soothed—and we just sat. After a 
long while, Roger turned to Laura. 

“I’m sorry you act this way,” he said. “I had 
to do it.” 

“T know.” 

Laura picked up her purse, busied herself with 
a lipstick. ‘‘We went through all that last night, 
Roger. I don’t want to again. Rhea, are you go- 
ing back te the hall?” 

“Perhaps you can conjure up another Mac- 
beth from this witch’s brew,” I said, thinking too 
much of my Hamlet. I shall never forget the 
pain in Laura’s eyes when she said, more to her- 
self than to any of us: “There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 


Poor Clothes 


Under green turrets of spring 

He traversed a battlefront of strange faces, 
While people chatted in afternoon sunlight 
And bustling delivery men eyed him narrowly. 
He quivered under the gaze of a baby 

As he dragged himself on a walk to nowhere, 
Moving shadowlike in a land of peace. 


ALAN CREIGHTON. 


CHICWICNS 
DOMINION STATUS 


Extract from the Vancouver Sun, quoted with 
approval by the Winnipeg Free Press: ‘‘There 
can be no more doubt now that the war is going 
to remake Canada and remake it on larger lines. 
.... We have now reached the position that we 
shall be involved in every European war of im- 
portance.” 
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Pageant, Propaganda and 


Parturition 


W. S. MILNE 


F all propaganda films are as good entertain- 
| ment as “The Lion Has Wings’, then we 
will have been spared one of war’s horrors. 
This film, made in England with the cooperation 
of the Royal Air Force, and a cast that includes 
a couple of dozen of the best of the younger Bri- 
tish actors, is a first-rate show. In spite of the 
fact that its production must have been rushed 
through in record time, it is most skilfully put to- 
gether. Out of a series of what are in some cases 
actual news reel shots, and in others virtually so, 
has been assembled a gripping tale of the youn- 
gest service, designed to make us feel reasonably 
confident that the aerial defence situation is well 
in hand. The opening scenes consist of a selection 
of news shots of England and Germany, so alter- 
nated that comment is unnecessary. Then follows 
a reconstruction, in a technique reminiscent of the 
“March of Time” series, of the raid on the Kiel 
canal. This is followed by a fictitious depiction 
of a heavy German air-attack on London, suc- 
cessfully repulsed. There is a slight thread of 
story, to give “human interest’, featuring Ralph 
Richardson and Merle Oberon, but it is quite un- 
necessary, and all that can be said in its favor is 
that it is competently done, and not allowed to 
interfere with the main interest of the picture, 
which is documentary. The whole film is a tri- 
umph of skilful editing and assembling. Possibly 
the Kiel row, with its feeling of authenticity, oc- 
curs too early in the film, making what follows 
seem by comparison less exciting, but “The Lion 
Has Wings” may safely go on the preferred list. 


“The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex”’, 
not too remotely related to Maxwell Anderson’s 
play, is a piece of stirring pageantry in techni- 
color, with Bette Davis as Bess, and Errol Flynn 
as Essex. In spite of critical acclaim, I have 
never been able to wax whole-heartedly enthus- 
iastic about the play, for the last act is dull, long- 
drawn-out stuff. But on the film, judicious cut- 
ting and most artistic handling of setting and 
lighting have worked wonders. Even so, it would 
all be useless without an artist in the role of the 
queen with artistic integrity and dramatic sta- 
ture to make the thing live. I can think of no 
reason for casting Bette Davis in the part, except 
her entire and amazing competence. Hollywood 
has often been accused of type-casting, and stars 
have often refused to wear the make-up an his- 
torical portrait requires. Gable would not wear 
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whiskers to play Parnell. But here is an actress 
who could not possibly be more unlike the ac- 
cepted portraits of Elizabeth, being given the 
part solely on the grounds, apparently, that she 
could act. Furthermore, she is content to hide 
her well-known and justly celebrated features 
under as unbecoming a mask of make-up as has 
ever been seen on a female mummer since the 
days of Louise Fazenda. Such things give us 
hope of Hollywood. Make-up in itself is a very 
small part, however, of Miss Davis’s triumph. She 
gives a performance of tremendous power, and 
an intensity and directness of emotion at times 
almost terrifying. She makes believable the 
spell the queen casts over Essex, without sacri- 
ficing the fact that she was an ugly old woman 
in her sixties who wore a red wig. 

Of Essex, less can be said. Mr. Flynn is very 
pretty, but he struts and frets his scenes in a pet- 
ulant frenzy of misdirected histrionics that at 
times almost defeats the fine restraint and sin- 
cerity of Miss Davis’s playing. Olivia de Havil- 
land is lovelier than ever, and if beauty can make 
an actress, she is a great actress. Admirable 
work is done by Donald Crisp as Bacon, Alan 
Hale as Tyrone, and a number of bit players. I 
found the Burleigh-Cecil-Raleigh triumvirate less 
convincing. Scenically and pictorially, the pic- 
ture is a delight. To be seen. 

“Four Wives” continues the adventures of the 
charming Lane sisters, already presented in 
“Four Daughters” and “Daughters Courageous’. 
Not having seen the other two, I can draw no 
comparisons, but I enjoyed “Four Wives’ so 
much that I felt sorry I had missed its predeces- 
sors. At any rate, three of the girls are now 
happily married, a fourth a widow, but engaged. 
Her romance is complicated by her discovery 
that she is about to have a baby by her dead hus- 
band, and his ghost seems to stand between her 
and the man she had really loved all along. How- 
ever, it all comes right in the end. There is a 
great deal of obstetrical alarums and excursions, 
and as many as four babies in evidence in the 
final scene, and all the babies are girls, so no 
doubt the series has in it the germ of enough se- 
quel material for another twenty years. The 
large cast do uniformly competent jobs. My own 
preference is for Claude Rains, in a Paderewski 
make-up. May Robson did not have the scope 
she deserves, and I liked Gale Page, the fourth 
sister, better than any of the three Lane girls. 
An extremely ugly-charming young leading man, 
Eddie Albert, was new to me, but seems promis- 
ing. The picture is well-concocted, full of un- 
forced comedy business and pleasant sentiment. 
The ladies liked all the babies, though some of 
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them must have wanted to know the Hollywood 
secret for disguising pregnancy for thirty-five 
weeks and six days. This one is easy to take, but 
just as easy to leave alone. 


Young Soldier 


The brave, the brave? There are no heroes, 
soldier, 
not what you mean, we know them well, 


the Dead, 


crumbling in strange earth, that tall lad 
with the proud eyes, the look of bodied music, 
the nobly singing voice, 
the knowledge of love and laughter, 

already the drums 
delimit his heart’s horizon, percuss 
the coming bulk of Death, 


Look, the face 
like dead ash fallen in, the maggot stirring, 
the dangling veins throbbing like wires alive, 
the rot leaping, the brain spattering, 

Air 
dancing with thunder, 
nudging the severed navel, 
symbol of an old passion marking our race, 
You, lad, 
the steel butchering, the flame searing, 
the flesh trampled under and mocked, 
You, 
a loved face shining from the mantel at home, the 
sharp and pitiless hooks of pain tearing 
the heart out of a mother, 

Remembering 

the studied books, boisterous talk, strong 
laughter, 
your swift young limbs, food you gave song to, 
rousing you from deep morning sleep, 
comforting you in the night, 
Teasing you 

on your first girl, 

quenching a sudden silence, 
here, inside, a hollow deadness inside, lips 
fumbling for words that cannot nourish 
the biting hunger within, 


Young soldier, 
I send you words, echoes of these dying autumn 
maples, 
from comrade to comrade, a clamor in our hearts 
for 
a god to awaken and maim this era, writ large 
with the perishing of youth, 
go gently, 
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quiet the destructive hour, compose the mind, 
wall the regions of waste with huge drafts of 
saner air, 
defy 
the shouting in the street, the orators in halls, 
the radio belching doom, the pleadings of old 
men 
subsisting on the new dead, wallowing 
before altars mouldy with decay, 
safe 


from the creeping rot and intimacy of death. 
VERNAL HOUSE. 


The Fort Against Music 


The shrilling arrows of the violin 

Attack but cannot pierce the steely wall. 

No onslaught from determined cannon-drums, 
Reverberating, iterating call, 

Shall lure the prisoner out to force defeat, 
Bombing the frozen ego with thundered beauty. 
The arrows fall, the cohorts of clarinets 

Raise their adorable siege, achieve no booty. 


The self in its terrible walls 
Alone must melt them, and slowly 
Without crash of Jericho-triumph 
Become fluid again and holy. 
LINDA JOSLYN. 


Of Evening 


Fear spreads like mist 
through the deep wood. 


How can I breathe 

as the cool stems of plucked flowers 

stir in my hand 

restlessly ... 

Throw, throw away the flowers, 

scatter them on the path, 

flee the dread mist 

sifting and writhing through the still branches. 
ALAN G. BROWN. 


Twilight 

Twilight that freezes 
Like a hare 
Against the sky 

One moment— 
Eluding hounds of light and dark 
That from the thicket of the hours 
Leap—to fix teeth in her soft throat 
And with her soundless crying 

Put day out— 

AMELIA WENSLEY. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Welsh Epic 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY: Richard Llewellyn; The 
Ryerson Press; pp. 651; $2.50. 


HIS novel, they tell me, is sweeping England; and I 

am delighted to hear it. Welsh people, even in the least 
tyrannical days of English authority, have too often been 
treated with a vulgar stupidity, a blatantly ignorant pat- 
ronage, that must have been worse than bloodshed to en- 
dure. Today all excuse for that has vanished: Mr. Llewellyn 
in one book has done more than all his predecessors to show 
the English what Wales really is, giving us with tingling 
vivacity, quenchless spiritual force, the prose epic of a 
nation. 

Not “Don Quixote,” not “Vanity Fair’ is more profoundly 
true to a whole social order; “Huckleberry Finn” is not more 
varied, opulent, poignantly authentic and absorbing. There 
are scores upon scores of pages any one of which outweighs 
half-a-dozen best-sellers, with their niggling clevernesses, 
their paltry audacities. Consider the most familiar among 
modern themes: love, sexual instinct, and their mysterious 
relationship. Nothing, so far as I know, has ever been writ- 
ten on these with such delicate power, such penetrating 
subtlety, an expression so perfectly modulated, as the ac- 
count of Huw and Blodwen Morgan: it puts me in mind of 
da Vinci himself. Perhaps equal to this in skill, though not 
in sustained artistry, stands the treatment of what must 
have become a frigid horror to many novel-readers, the 
need to enlighten a boy about sexual facts. Here are no 
evasions, no blood-curdling inverted prudery about the birds 
and flowers: the facts themselves are stated with divine 
dexterity—by which I mean that full precision is attained, 
yet saved from repellent crudity by the atmosphere of 
poetry and religion wherewith it is invested. That is the 
apotheosis of style. 

Perhaps natives of the mining villages will relish this 
book less than I, as finding less to surprise them in the de- 
lightful quaintnesses of the dialogue. Here are some that 
charmed me most: 

“Watch out, you, Iestyn; my father has got out basins 
for your blood.” 

“She went across the room to the bell and’gave it a pull 
to set bells ringing in the forests of Russia.” 

“Well, well,” the farmer said, “there is terrible it is, 
whatever it is, is it?” 

I wish I had space for the longer exchange about blocks 
of ice in Dada’s bed. Now look at these, taken from the 
countless felicities of the narrator himself: 

“There was soon no room, and as for the air, indeed, you 
could have stood things on it without them falling down.” 

“A wind with ice in it, bringing tears to the eyes, and a 
pain, like the grip of a clothes-peg, to the nose.” 

“It will make trouble in the family,” she said, looking 
round the kitchen to see if things to say were hiding behind 
the teapot.” 

“She held Taliesin up and kissed him so that her mouth 
made a lovely roundness in his fat little cheeks and he 
laughed just like a hen, with his breath coming backwards.” 

In his narrative of a shocking crime, Mr. Llewellyn has 
shown incredible virtuosity—the invention of an_ utterly 
simple yet appalling device to heighten horror; but its 
power can be realized only by perusal of the whole. 

Everything finds a place here: school-life, football, Chapel 
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and the usual festering deacons, scenery, English literature, 
boxing, drunkenness, strikes, brutality, cooking, snow, love- 
making; above all, singing and the collier’s work. Mr. Llew- 
ellyn’s most splendid word-pictures portray the Welsh pas- 
sion for song, a sudden outpouring along streets and lanes, 
up hill-slopes, down coal-shafts, till in truth the very moun- 
tains dance and clap their hands. The whole book is atingle 
with life, rising again and again to scenes terrible, laugh- 
able or pathetic—noble without melodrama, wistful without 
mawkishness. Best of all are the earliest, where little Huw 
saves his mother in a snowstorm, and the last, where he 
crouches beside his dying father, discovered amid a rock- 
fall after superhuman digging and agonized search in the 
flooded mine. It is as passionately noble as the death of 
Porthos. GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Life of a Man 


JEAN CLARAMBAUX: Jean Tousseul; trans. Elisabeth 
Abbott; Lippincott; pp. 715; $3.25. 


7 five books of the Belgian novel by Jean Tousseul 
are here translated from the French and published in 
one volume. It is the story of a peasant boy, a child of un- 
usual intelligence and sensibility, who grows to manhood in 
a village of the Belgian Ardennes, near Namur, before 1914. 
This part of the story fills the first three books. After fifty 
pages which describe his birth and antecedents, we see 
everything through the eyes of Jean Clarambaux, we never 
move away from him. Yet he sees so much so clearly, the 
changing beauty of the countryside as well as the people 
who live in it; the various incidents—whether the centenary 
of an old villager or the angry Meuse in flood—are so skil- 
fully chosen in their variety, that the whole becomes a poetic 
prose epic of Ardennes village life. Jean himself remains 
somewhat shadowy, as every person is apt to be to himself, 
but the other inhabitants are wonderfully alive. The gener- 
osity of his mother’s protector secures for Jean a high-school] 
education at Huy, but he deliberately renounces a university 
education in order to return to his native village as the 
schoolteacher, and there tries to share with young and old 
something of the knowledge, the idealism and the poetry 
that are in him. Through it all his love for his mother 
shines like a thread of gold, but one which perhaps keeps 
him too securely tied. 


Then comes the war, and four years of German occupa- 
tion. This, the fourth book, naturally calls to mind Maxence 
Van Der Meersch’s “Invasion 714.” The two have a good deal 
in common, the invasion, the profiteering, and those curious 
moments of chance comradeship between enemy individuals. 
But, throughout these years, Jean remains in his village, 
and his tale is therefore simpler, more personal, with as 
much sorrow and perhaps a deeper sadness, but much less 
bitterness than Van Der Meersch’s saga of occupied Flan- 
ders. And, as becomes an epic, Jean Clarambaux is more 
episodic, and less complete. It is in this part of the story 
that that genial atheist, M. Nalonsart, Jean’s protector, be- 
comes the protector of the whole village, and a great 
character. 


The fifth book suddenly takes us twenty years onwards. 
All the old people are dead. Jean, we are told, has been a 
member of Parliament and fought, out in the big world, for 
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a better life for his people. His chronic ill-health caught up 
with him and he retired to a village in Brabant to recuper- 
ate. It is there that we find him, and in the end he settles 
down to country life and finds a woman to love. It is not 
his own part of the country, and the story here does not 
have the same convincing power. It is somehow hard to 
believe that Jean has really been a public man during those 
twenty years of which we hear so little. He neither acts nor 
thinks as such a man would do; the old Jean is too much 
with us, too unaffected by his past activity. There is, of 
course, the same convincing characterisation of others, the 
same subtlety of thought, the same eye for nature. But Jean 
is a broken man; gardening and raising chickens is not the 
answer to the world’s problems; for a man such as he is 
supposed to have been, it is only a subtle form of self-indul- 
gence. There is something artificial too about his love for 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, beautiful as that is. She is rea] en- 
ough, but Jean becomes less so than ever. 

Such dissatisfaction in the reader of this last part is 
probably subjective and in any case it does not tarnish the 
leisurely beauty of the first books, the compelling forceful- 
ness of the fourth. Jean Tousseul is recognised as a great 
writer in his own country, and this book is worthy of his 
reputation. The translation is good, but not outstanding. 
There are occasional artificialities of idiom. But then the 
perfect translation is even rarer than the perfect work of 
art. G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Violent Individualist 


SAM: John Selby; Oxford; (Farrar and Rinehart); pp. 346; 

$2.50. 

HE jacket of this prize-winning novel tells you that it 

is the story of the driving individualism of the turn of 
the century, of Sam, “self-made, ambitious, hard-bitten, 
with an exuberant appetite for life’ (the word should be 
power), and his wife Martha “who rebels and escapes into 
a world of her own.” This sounds like a very routine plot, 
and if the added information were given that the escape 
into another world is with a romantic but unindividualized 
Bavarian pianist and conductor, a prospective reader might 
well pause. But though not entirely satisfying in either 
analysis or distinction of writing “Sam” is not an ordinary 
novel. In fact it gives a very convincing picture of super 
business success in a growing western city, and does this 
without explicit moralizing or sacrifice of human reality to 
a theme. 

In 1899, when the story opens, Centropolis is a small 
town; in 1913 a good sized city. In 1899 the hero begins 
his career (from the age of nine he had had to earn his 
living) by winning enough money in a poker game to buy 
a newspaper; in 1913, almost as inconsequentially as the 
result of some words by a man for whom he has no partic- 
ular respect, he leaves his pile to found a university. It is 
to be called after himself, will be more high class than the 
state college, and will keep the Centropolis boys and girls 
from needing to go east to Harvard, Yale and Smith. Sam 
has no interest in education, but he has lost his son, who 
was to be “the big man of the Middle West,” his wife has 
plenty, and the founding of a university is a gesture match- 
ing his millions. 

In some respects “Sam” is an extension of the Sinclair 
Lewis picture, for the hero, although a Niagara of force, 
is also a violent relative of a number of Lewis’ types, with 
a character more difficult to make even in some respects 
attractive. He is a bigger, coarser, more lurid edition than 
we are used to, with his roaring voice, his constantly re- 
volving cigar, his equally constant drinking, and some of 
the pictures are very strong—‘Martha, alone, played the 
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piano, read, wrote letters, and underneath it all waited for 
Sam’s return and the inevitable recital of the day’s tri- 
umphs. Waited for his hurried departure for the office 
after dinner, trailing brandy fumes and belches through the 
hall and out of the door. She forgot now the night when, 
gently befuddled, Sam would plant himself in his room, a 
cuspidor on one side, a bottle on the other, and a stack of 
out of town newspapers in front of him which he leafed 
rapidly through, and then tossed into the corner for the 
maid to pick up in the morning,”—but Mr. Selby is so fam- 
iliar with his material, so detached and honest, that his book 
never becomes an exposure, and Sam holds our interest. 
As an impression of a newspaper office, and of the re- 
lations between this paper, politics, and the public; as a 
revelation of almost impersonal ruthlessness and a genius 
for divining future developments and profiting by them; 
as a general picture of the physical effect of a growing 
city, “Sam” is a very good first novel. And Sam’s death 
at 41, almost heroic, but puppet-like, with the saw-dust 
coming out, in the ugly and dishevelled newspaper office, 
is one of the best things in the book. N. J. E. 


The South African Frontier 


WATCH FOR THE DAWN: Stuart Cloete; Collins; pp. 
435; $2.50. 
URNING Wheels by the same author enjoyed popular 
success not only because of the assertive reality with 
which he handled his story -but because of the novelty of 
the period and of the locale. The same people, the Boer 
settlers, and substantially the same period, the early nine- 
teenth century, are the background for this, his second 
novel. In broad outline Watch For The Dawn is an account 
of an abortive uprising of the Boers against English dom- 
inance. In particular it is the story of a young man turned 
outlaw, his surreptitious courting of an old settler’s daugh- 
ter, his adventures trading and hunting in the interior. 
Mr. Cloete knows his South Africans and his South Af- 
rican history well. What slight feminine appeal may be 
found in his books is in his detailed descriptions of domes- 
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tic life on the Border. The clothes, the manners, the equip- 
ment of the Boers’ daily life, seem almost as familiar to 
him as his own. His absorption in and admiration for these 
people is lovingly apparent. Could he pare his florid prose 
down to something a little more direct and less pretentious 
his work might well rank with the best in historical adven- 
ture. As it is his exaggerated virility, his almost Biblical 
portentousness, make a great geal of his prose slightly rid- 
iculous to the literary ear. The strength and dignity of his 
subject matter, as well as his readability would not suffer 


from greater economy of language. 
ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Art in Canada 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADIAN ART: Graham Mce- 

Innes; Macmillan; pp. xi, 125; $2.00. 

NE usually quarrels with books for being too long. This 

one errs on the other side. If it had been half as long 
again or even twice as long it would still have been short and 
at the same time it would have given its author space in 
which to characterise his main figures and lift them secure- 
ly out of the general catalogue. Almost the only chief 
painter to receive the length of treatment he needs is Mor- 
rice. Others such as Thomson, Lismer, Emily Carr, have to 
be treated rather too summarily. 

Nevertheless in spite of the limits of space Mr. McInnes 
has managed to crowd a great deal of useful information 
about totem poles, French-Canadian architecture, the early 
Canadian topographers, the foundation of the Academies, 
the Group of Seven, the Canadian Sculptors, inside the cov- 
ers of one book. It isn’t easy to make all this part of one 
continuous story. The Indian art at the beginning and the 
sculptors at the end seem to stand apart from the main 
argument and to require separate treatment in volumes of 
their own. But it is valuable to have this information, even 
if not lending itself to complete coordination, readily at 
hand. 

Being a history rather than a piece of criticism the book 
is not controversial. ‘Thus Mr. McInnes deals discreetly with 
the debated question of Thomson’s relation to the Group of 
Seven when he writes: “Late in 1913 Jackson came to Tor- 
onto, painted with Thomson, and through close association 
the two men helped each other greatly.” He might have 
added, though, that at this stage in the game Jackson was 
the more experienced and the more advanced painter and 
that it was rather he who brought Thomson out than vice- 
versa. On the whole it is perhaps wiser to refrain, as Mr. 
McInnes does, from setting up any one artist as leader or 
originator of the Group. But why does he say that Thom- 
son’s colour sense “lacked subtlety.” I should have thought 
it combined strength and subtlety in a very rare degree. 
This, however, only by the way. The book on art that will 
satisfy all readers at every point has not yet been written. 

There is only one statement of Mr. MclInnes’s that I 
should want to challenge seriously. It is in the last para- 
graph of the chapter on Contemporary Painting where after 
rightly signalising a state of indecision in Canadian Art 
today he suggests that the way out is for painters to think 
more about how they paint than what they paint. “Let the 
emphasis be less on the subject, and more on what is done 
with it.””’ This seems to me to point in the obsolete “art for 
art’s sake” direction which is no good today and perhaps 
never was any good. Fortunately the younger generation— 
Mr. McInnes’s, not mine—can be trusted to follow a right 
instinct and do the opposite of what he advocates. This 
paragraph, it should be said, is out of key with the rest of 
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the book, which is devoted to recording an interesting and 
important phase of Canadian life. 

There being so few figure painters in Canada, here are 
two more names—often overlooked because they have done 
little in bulk—for Mr. McInnes’s Select List of Canadian 
Artists—W. J. Wood of Midland and Emily Coonan of 
Montreal. BARKER FAIRLEY. 


From the Pulpit 


THE NEVER FAILING STREAM: Maurice N. Eisendrath; 

Macmillan; pp. 398; $2.50. 

ABBI Eisendrath, in this collection of addresses deliv- 

ered over the air or from the pulpit of the Holy Blos- 

som Temple in Toronto, writes on a variety of subjects, as 
well as on many aspects of the Jewish question. He deals 
many a shrewd blow to middle class smugness, love of com- 
fort, and has little patience with the current worship of the 
Golden Calf. He has a refreshing frankness of opinion and 
a not inconsiderable power of invective. “The Gold Stan- 
dard” is a fine denunciation of capitalistic society; in “Pul- 
pit And Politics” he vigorously attacks the notion that 
Churches and preachers should not meddle in politics: 

“But I say unto these glib rabbinic and ministerial 
counsellors, that if religion is to survive at all; if it 
would teach men to comport themselves in accordance 
with anything of any worth whatsoever, then it must 
storm the very citadels of political power and economic 
might with its spiritual preachment and moral protest 
until society be no longer organized for the impoverish- 
ment of the many and the enrichment of the few. For it 
is utterly futile to suppose that the spiritual life can 
flourish in such an environment; to suppose that in- 
dividual souls can be regenerated and society saved as 
long as the multitudes are forced to exist amid such in- 
security and squalor as desecrate by far the major por- 
tions of the earth.” 

“Children By Chance or Choice” is a courageous appeal 
that birth-control information should be made available to 
all who need it, both for the sake of health and posterity, 
as also because: 

“,. nothing has wrought as monstrous a crime against 

countless generations of innocent men and women as 

has that gross libel on God’s intent which would label 
the sexual relationship of man and wife, for reasons 
other than procreation, a cardinal and carnal sin.” 

The Jewish question is approached with the same direct- 
ness of manner. The Rabbi is known as one who seeks, to 
borrow the title of his first address, where Jew and Chris- 
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tian meet. Where this expresses itself in matters of ritual 
and worship it is not for an outsider to express, or indeed 
to have, an opinion; but with his desire to integrate the Jew- 
ish community into the nation’s life, and to see the suffer- 
ings of his people as only part (be it ever so great a part) 
of the sufferings of humanity as a whole, one must be in 
sympathy. Some of the addresses on anti-Semitism will 
bring a blush of shame to the cheeks of every Gentile reader 
—not indeed for what he says, but that there should be any 
need to say it. Of particular interest in’ this connection is 
the account of a visit to Palestine and the new Jewish com- 
munal life there witnessed. 

A book like this is bound to suffer because the most fiery 
sermon loses much when merely read. The printed word 
cannot fully reflect the voice and spirit of the preacher. 
The difficulty is here increased because Rabbi Eisendrath 
speaks in the rounded periods of an earlier generation. Or 
at least, the style in which an earlier generation wrote, for 
over the air or in the pulpit the elaborate Ciceronian sen- 
tence, though infrequent, is still highly popular and effec- 
tive. But as readers, however, we are no longer used to it, 
we need the passionate voice to carry us over the cascades 
of glittering oratory. However, if the reader can get the 
better of his modern prejudice for the short and sharp, he 
will appreciate the vigour, not only of the content but of the 
style itself. Of its kind * 1. good, though our grandfathers 
appreciated the kind more readily. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 





Sample copies are sent free to prospective subscribers sug- 
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Self Criticism 
DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK: Gideon Clark; Nelson (Dis- 
cussion Books); pp. 181; 75c. 
VAGUE sentimental attachment to an undefined dem- 
ocracy is not enough. Our attachment must be rooted 
in knowledge, a frank recognition of weaknesses and a de- 
termination to remedy them. Here Mr. Clark can help us 
for, though he writes of Great Britain, much of it is true, 
indeed more true, of Canada. He has to a high degree the 
gift of criticising without bias what he believes in, that. di- 
vine gift of laughing at one’s own gods. And these will 
provide some startling surprises for any of our more flam- 
boyant self-styled democrats who should read this book. 
Rightly insisting upon periodical consultation of the elec- 
torate and freedom of opposition as the minimum, Mr. 
Clarke briefly sketches the history of British Freedom 
which, in its present form, he traces to the ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and he draws some disconcerting 
parallels from Cromwell to Herr Hitler. He then examines 
the British system and the meaning in practice of appeals 
to the electorate, of the workings of the House of Commons, 
which all seem to put a premium upon mediocrity if gifted 
with a good voice. Party leaders since the war come in for 
some hard knocks; of Ramsay Macdonald he says: “So he 
passes into history, the first demagogue to attain supreme 
office, the greatest personal success, the greatest moral 
failure in our political records.” 
As democratic shams Mr. Clark attacks the appalling 
economic inequalities, the snobbery which he calls “the cen- 


tral, most pervasive motive in English social life.” He be- 


lieves, however, that the British press is better, more intel- 
ligent and more free, than it was a generation ago. He 
rejoices in the freedom of the movies, the theatre, art gen- 
erally, and even the B.B.C. (the last, he says, cannot last in a 
crisis) but considers that “the position of the Church of 
England in the community today is anti-democratic.” 

Totalitarian claims and totalitarian successes in the econ- 
omic sphere are then examined, and in the answer made to 
them much is made of the work of the socialist London 
County Council. There is no specific remedy offered but a 
sturdy belief that British democracy can and will grapple 
with its economic troubles, if it once faces facts. Mr. Clark 
certainly cannot be accused of not facing them. 


The Americanization of America 


THE AWAKENING OF AMERICA: V. F. Calverton; New 
York, John Day Co.; pp. 474; $3.75. 

6 O country in the world,” says Mr. Calverton, “has pro- 

vided so much democracy for as many people as 
America.” What he means by his title, The Awakening of 
America, is the awakening of the democratic spirit, which 
is what he thinks makes America significant. “The new 
world was Europeanized before it was Americanized.” His 
book is a reinterpretation of the colonial period of Amer- 
ican history from this point of view, a study of the forces 
which Americanized the colonies. He is interested in the 
forms of culture, the aspirations and the struggles of the 
masses of poor people in the thirteen colonies. His narrative 
is chiefly taken up with telling about the early outcroppings 
of the rebellious spirit, and his heroes are such men as 
Roger Williams and Nathaniel Bacon. He pays great at- 
tention to all the groups of religious dissenters. He is espec- 
ially concerned to follow out the fortunes of the lower middle 
class in each colony, and to show how essentially similar 
their outlook on life and their type of civilisation was in all 
the colonies. He tells of the experiments in communistic 
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living of a great number of more or less obscure groups. He 
studies the conditions in which slavery developed and lays 
emphasis on the harsh exploitation of the “white slaves,” 
the indentured servants who made up so large a part of the 
population in most of the colonies. The fault of the book 
is that it gives the reader little sense of time sequence or 
of the development and change which took place from the 
early seventeenth to the middle eighteenth century. Mr. 
Calverton’s analysis is not quite so original as one might 
infer from his publisher’s blurb. But in collecting the mat- 
erials to show what colonial life was like as viewed from 
below, from-the point of view of the masses rather than of 
the governing groups in each community, he has made a 
very interesting and a significant contribution to American 
history. F. H. U. 


Democracy in 1830 


AFTER THE DELUGE, A Study of Communal Psychology, 
Vol. II, 1830 & 1832: Leonard Woolf; Hogarth Press; 
pp. 317; $4.50. 

HE first volume of this work was published eight years 

ago. Mr. Woolf began then a study of the origin and 
growth of democratic ideas in Europe and America, looking 
back on the whole process from the period after the deluge 
of the great war. In his first volume he dealt with the end 
of the eighteenth century, when ideas about equal rights to 
happiness began to exert a big influence on men’s attitudes 
to social institutions. That volume has recently been repub- 
lished in the Penguin series. His second volume deals with 

England and France in the era of Reform after the Napoleon- 

ic wars. He analyzes the psychology of the men who brought 
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about the Reform Bill in England and the 1830 revolution 
in France, showing how the fundamental democratic ideas 
of liberty and equality were converted or perverted into 
forms which were convenient to the ambitions of the middle 
class. He takes such men as Brougham and James Mill in 
England, and Guizot and the Doctrinaires in France and 
uses their letters and speeches to illustrate what was the 
effective mode of thinking at the time. Why does he leave 
out Macaulay, whose speeches and essays provide the quint- 
essence of Whiggism? The book takes a little too long to 
say what it has to say, though some parts of it are bril- 
liant. But Mr. Woolf has not the skill or subtlety which 
made the late Professor Halevy’s analysis of the complex 
relation between social institutions, men’s ideas and the his- 
torical events of the early nineteenth century so continu- 
ously incandescent in its brilliance. F. H. U. 


The Man Marx 


KARL MARX: I. Berlin; Nelson (Thornton Butterworth); 

pp. 256; 75c. 

HIS new volume in the Home University Library series 

is worthy of its best predecessors. It is not a full dis- 
cussion of Marxism, but a life of Marx with a clear if rapid 
picture of his mental development, sketching in the back- 
ground of contemporary philosophies against which that de- 
velopment must be seen and understood. This is no easy 
task and the book is not always easy reading. It could not 
be; but Mr. Berlin has a remarkably clear way of writing, 
and he manages to extract the relevant essence of a philos- 
ophical movement in a few limpid paragraphs which the lay 
reader can grasp and hang on to. He is free of partisan- 
ship, he does not gloss over either the human weakness of 
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Marx the man, or the incompletenesses of Marxism, while in- 
sisting on the greatness of both. 

As Mr. Berlin says of Marxism: “even if all its specific 
conclusions were proved false, its importance in creating a 
wholly new attitude to social and historical questions, and 
so opening new avenues of human knowledge, would be un- 
impaired.” Further, “If to have turned into truisms what 
had previously been paradoxes is a mark of genius, Marx 
was richly endowed with it.” Marx’ powerful influence 
upon later thinking should not be obscured by emotional 
prejudice or the excesses of his later day followers. No edu- 
cated man can afford to be without some knowledge both of 
the man and his work, and to such knowledge this little 
book is an admirable introduction. G.M.A.G. 


Recent Pamphlets 


HE Oxford Press Series on World Affairs (10c) con- 

tinues to provide interesting reading. R. C. K. Ensor’s 
“Who Hitler Is” gives a brief account of Hitler’s life. 
Though written since the war began, it shows the same com- 
mendable objectivity as the author’s earlier pamphlet, “Mein 
Kampf.” Particularly interesting is the way he shows that 
Hitler always “resolved, at a pinch, to stand on the side of 
the Reichswehr” ...L. P. Thompson, in “Can Germany 
Stand the Strain?” gives some very useful figures to help 
one find the answer; whence Germans have got their sup- 
plies of raw materials in the past and where alternative 
markets may be found. He answers his own question in the 
negative. . . . “National Socialism and Christianity,” by N. 
Micklem expounds the fundamental incompatibility between 
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Nazism and Christianity and gives a brief review of Nazi 
relations with the Churches since 1933. Perhaps fewer gen- 
eralities would have left more room for specific facts, ins- 
tances of persecutions and reactions abroad... .B. K. Sand- 
well’s “Canada and United States Neutrality” should per- 
haps have been called “A Canadian View of American Neu- 
trality,” for it argues what a good thing it is for the U. S. 
that Canada is a member of the British Commonwealth, and 
that this connection could never bring the U. S. into war. 
There are two sides to that argument, and this is a very 
able and convincing presentation of one. As such it is only 
fair that it should have a wide circulation in the States. 

The Ryerson Press has started a new series of pamph- 
lets on Contemporary Affairs (25c), the first of which is G. 
V. Ferguson’s “How We Govern Ourselves.” It is a short 
statement of the Canadian Federal government machine, 
and a defence of democracy against dictatorship. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s criticisms of dictatorships are admirable, but in his 
defence of democracy he is somewhat inclined to minimize 
the obstacles to true democracy such as party machines and 
high finance. It is not quite true to say that political equal- 
ity has been achieved in Canada—it is not true of municipal 
elections, and what about Canadians of Japanese race? Nor 
is the worst that can be said against the Senate is the fact 
that senators must own property to the value of $4000! If 
true democracy is to be achieved, a little more realism seems 
required. 

The Public Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 
Y.C.; 10c) continues its interesting series with No. 38 on 
“The Fight Against Cancer,” by Clarence C. Little. He re- 
views the development of control in recent years, and pre- 
sents the latest information on the statistical and medical 
aspects of the problem, the progress made in research. He 
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outlines the educational methods by 
which the aid of the general public is 
enlisted in U. S. A.—with the vivid pic- 
torial statistics so typical of this inter- 
esting series. 

From Chicago University Press comes 
another edition of “Friends or Enemies” 
by Julius W. Pratt (pp. 71, 25c). Hum- 
orously illustrated, it is a simply writ- 
ten analysis, and disarmingly ironical, 
of Uncle Sam’s relations with foreign 
countries, past and present. It raises 
such questions as: Can U.S. afford iso- 
lation? What is it prepared to fight 
for? and the like. It does not provide 
the answers, but the facts upon which 
the answers must be based. 


True Democracy: Constantin Paul Lent; 
New York, published by the author: 
pp. 56. 

The thesis of this booklet is that true 
democracy is to come via a system for 
assuring food to everybody. The author 
puts forth his own utopia of a national 
food insurance scheme, and gives the 
details of its administration from farms 
to state restaurants. 


The Delusson Family: Jacques Du- 
charme; Funk & Wagenall; pp. 301; 
$2.50. 

This slow moving history of a French- 
Canadian family in New England has 
the dullness of authenticity. That it 
should be dull is a pity for the sincere 
and observant interest of the author in 
his subject is admirable and occasion- 
ally moving. Delusson discouraged by 
the agrarian poverty of Quebec moves 
his small family to a New England in- 
dustrial town where he soon finds work 
and a modest prosperity. His family 
grows and he becomes a respected cit- 
izen of the community. His life is 
slightly complicated by the political and 
economic complexities of a growing 
mill town. But nothing disturbs the al- 
most pastoral dignity of his domestic 
life more than momentarily. Some sense 
of the struggle of the French-Canadians 
to maintain their racial identity in a 
foreign world is conveyed in the book; 
but perhavs the gentleness and serenity 
of the author himself keep this struggle, 
both cultural and bread-winning, from 
approaching the proportions a more ob- 
jective study would surely justify. 
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(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or a later issue.) 
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Jean Clarambaux: Jean Tousseul; Lip- 
pincott (Doran); pp. 715; $3.25. 

The Fight on Cancer: Clarence C. Little; 
Public Affairs Pamphlet; pp. 32; 10c. 

Economic Factors Affecting Industrial 
Relations in the War Period: Sumner 


H. Slicher; Industrial Relations 
Counsellors; pp. 32; $1 
America at the Movies: Margaret 


Thorpe; Yale U. Press; pp. 302; $2.75. 

An Economic Constitution for Democ- 
racy: George Soule; Yale U. Press; 
pp. 101; $1.50, 

The Road to Tryermaine: Arthur H. 
Nethercot; U. of C. Press; pp. 214; 
$3.00. 

Lord Macaulay, Victorian Liberal: Rich- 
mond Croom Beatty; U. of Okla.; pp. 
380; $3.00. 

Victoria Royal, the Flowering of a 
Style: Rita Wellman; Scribners; pp. 
813; $3.50. 

Letters of Anna Jamieson to Ottilie 
von Goethe: G. H. Needler ed.; Ox- 
ford; pp. 238; $4.50. 

Two Sonnets for a Century: Fisher 
Davidson; pub. by author; 25c. 

Essays in Canadian History: R. Flenley 
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Northern Lights to Fields of Gold: 
Stanley Scearce; Caxton; pp. 390; 
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Man’s Estate: aie M. Bingham; Nor- 
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Insurgent America: "Alfred M. Bing- 
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Second World War, First Phase: 
Cooper; Cape; pp. 339; $3.00. 

Rights of Performers in Broadcasting, 
etc.; International Labor Office; 60c. 


Distribution of Public Health Service in 
Canada: Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; pp. 184, 

Paid Tellers Don’t Tell: John G. Sims 
Jr.; pub. by the author. 
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